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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


SUPPORT THE N. E. A. 


| What most countries accomplish edu- 
tationally by means of centralization, 
ithe United States accomplishes by dis- 
Memination. Ideas are free here to 
Spring up where and when they will, and 
iiltimately they attain such weight as in 
‘themselves they are entitled to, not the 
fictitious weight given to them by titled 
‘authority. The contrast between our 
method and that prevalent elsewhere is 
striking and significant. It is the con- 
Hirast between an essentially autocratic 
and privileged control, on the one hand, 
}and a democratic and responsible con- 
‘trol on the other. 

Both autocratic and democratic tend- 
"ecies, however, are clearly present 
‘among us. There is not a little effort at 
ithe present time by independent and 
itesponsible agencies in possession of 
‘large means to influence educational 
| Policies —even educational appoint- 
‘Ments. These agencies tend, on the 
Whole, to ally themselves with so-called 
Phigher education, and they reflect to 
only a very slight degree the influence of 
‘the great mass of the workers in the 
Schools of the nation. They profess to 


work for the schools, but they do not 
work through them. 

Under these circumstances the work: 
of the National Educational Association 
takes on added significance. This so- 
ciety is representative of public educa- 
tion. Its policies are directed by those 
responsible to the patrons of the schools. 
It depends for its support upon the 
loyalty of the rank and file of the teach- 
ers in the schools and can flourish only 
as it gives actual service to them and 
reflects their views. Potentially it is a 
great educational clearing house and it 
actually functions as such at the present 
time, with two notable exceptions, pri- 
vate schools and colleges. These tend 
to play by themselves, to the detriment 
of our educational scheme as a whole. 

America has room for all sorts of in- 
dividualities and must provide appro- 
priate opportunities of growth for a 
great variety of them. It has no place 
at all, however, for an aristocratic, 
separate class and cannot afford to tol- 
erate any sort of class education. The 
national society, in the nature of the 
case, is opposed to social stratification. 
It is bound to keep the needs of all in 
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mind at all times. It serves all. In 
recent years that service has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Once the N. E. A. 
was little more than a convention. Now 
it is a research society, it publishes a 
dignified and valuable house organ, it 
studies and endeavors to shape national 
policies, it participates in a world-wide 
organization of educational societies, it 
is an organ of expression for thousands 
of teachers and school officers. In a 
word, it is the chief unifying agency by 
means of which our schools are bound 
together in common purposes and move 
forward in company. 
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These facts are now widely recog. 
nized, but not so widely as they should 
be. Although the membership of the 
National Education Association is many 
times what it was a few years ago, it is 
still only a small fraction of what it 
could be and should be. Every teacher 
in every grade of educational work 
should read the Journal, our national 
news letter. Every teacher should keep 
up with its reports. Every teacher 
should be loyal to it in season and out 
because it is national and not sectional, 
public and responsible and not private 
and privileged. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S JOB 


Cyrus D. MEAD 
Associate Professor of Elementary Education, University of California, Berkeley 


Before any reports of articles or 
studies had been made, and before any 
discussion had taken place, a group 
of eighteen teachers, supervisors, and 
principals in a 1923 Elementary Edu- 
cation Seminar were asked to formulate 
and state, in brief phrases, what they 
regarded as the cardinal duties of a 
supervisor, or elementary principal act- 
ing as supervisor. These various judg- 
ments were carefully studied and con- 
densed into the six following theses 
with respective subdivisions: 


THE DUTIES OF A SCHOOL SUPERVISOR 
1. To inspire and lead by: 
a. A thorough academic and professional 
training. 
b. Sympathetic, human, friendly associa- 
tion. 
c. Being ever ready to give. 


2. To improve instruction by: 
a. Knowing what constitutes good teach- 
ing. 
b. Observing and constructively criticizing 
lessons. 
c. Demonstrating. 
3. To improve curricula by: 
a. Knowing how to gather purposeful ma- 
terial. 
b. Coéperating with teacher committees. 
c. Keeping in touch with results in class- 
rooms. 
4. To evaluate text material by: 
a. Keeping in touch with life demands. 
b. Familiarity with best educational theory. 
c. Knowing how to score, weight, and judge 
various texts. 
5. To administer approved mental and educa- 
tional tests for: 
a. Classifying pupils. 
b. Diagnosis and prognosis. 
c. Evaluating teaching materials 
methods. 


and 
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1923 1924 
Total Rank Total Rank 
To administer mental and educational tests....... 98 6 65 6 
To evaluate text material. ........cccccccccceees go a 57 5 
DARD CUM sv ncscccccsccccccenscosccees 67 4 42 4 
DRE SUEER s 0 oc cccccccccsseescesesss 37 2 24 I 
nso eben esedsensrsnceenenes 33 I 26 2 
To strengthen the teaching staff ...............+. 53 3 38 3 




















6. To strengthen the teaching staff by: 
a. Selection of teachers. 
b. Rating for promotion and advancement. 
c. Inspiring to professional and academic 
growth. 


For purposes of a “‘judgmental rank- 
ing” of the above formulated duties of 
a supervisor, the main theses, without 
subdivisions, were placed in alphabet- 
ical order and each of the eighteen 
members was asked to weight by scor- 
ing 1 for the item he regarded most 
important, 2 for the next most impor- 
tant, and so on down to 6. The above 
table summarizes the results. 

Twelve members of the 1924 sem- 
inar also, after a similar procedure as 
noted above, ranked the composite 
theses or duties. In all, there were 
thirty judgments from experienced 
teachers, supervisors, and principals. 
The order of rank changed by a slight 
vote only with the first two duties or 
responsibilities. The composite rank- 
ings would, however, leave the 1923 
order intact. Of thirty rank judgments, 
the three following duties only received 
one or more firsts: 


To inspire and lead — 14 firsts. 

To improve instruction — 12 firsts. 

To strengthen the teaching staff — 
4 firsts. 


TYPICAL STATEMENTS OR THESES 
The original items of one teacher, 
one supervisor, and one principal follow, 
such items being fairly typical of the 
respective groups: 
Teacher: 


Make teachers have and realize the aim of the 
subject. 

Observe and analyze the method of instruction. 

Give definite, practical suggestions to the 
teachers. 

Lead teachers to test their own procedure and 
to analyze their own weaknesses. 

Conduct well-planned teachers’ meetings. 

Instruct in the use of mental and achievement 
tests. 

Supervisor: 

Selecting, placing, and orienting teachers. 

Developing ideals and mastery of method. 

Knowing and judging what is being done by 
teachers and pupils, through classroom 
visitation. 

Planning for intervisitation, 
lessons, and conferences. 

Improving what is being done by teachers and 
pupils by developing coédperation, providing 
materials and conditions, and by encourage- 
ment and wise guidance. 

Leading and assisting in curriculum-making 
and textbook selections. 


demonstration 


Principal: 
Formulate a definite and comprehensive plan 
for himself and teachers for the whole year. 
Provide all necessary facilities to insure maxi- 
mum scholarship progress of pupils. 
Lend aid and leadership in furthering improve- 
ment of teachers in service. 
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Provide for the moral and physical well-being 
of pupils. 

Secure unity within the faculty and codpera- 
tion between school and community. 

Test the progress made by individual teachers 
and the school as a whole. 


COMMENTS OR CONCLUSIONS 


Teachers, as a group, regard the 
ability to teach and to inspire, guide 
and improve instruction on the part of 
teachers in service as a cardinal duty of 
a good supervisor (or principal acting 
as supervisor). This conforms in the 


‘ main to a study by W. S. Gray re- 
ported in the December, 1919, Elemen- 
tary School Journal, in which the most 
frequent requests by teachers were 
calls for “‘how to do it’’; for example: 


How to teach pupils to read silently and to 
study effectively. 

How to conduct supervised study periods 
effectively. 

How to secure an adequate amount of reference 
material. 

How to teach problem-solving lessons effec- 
tively. 

How to conduct socialized recitations. 


H. W. Nutt, of Ohio Wesleyan, re- 
ports an interesting questionnaire study 
in the February 6, 1924, Educational 
Research Bulletin of the College of 
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Education in Ohio State University, 
In answer to “the helpful things that 
had been done in connection with their 
teaching by supervisors,’ the most 
frequently mentioned items, totalling 
220 points, were definitely connected 
with specific problems of teaching. 

The administering of mental and 
achievement tests appears as a more 
remote work of the supervisor. 

Teachers and supervisors are more 
agreed on the thesis above (ability to 
teach and improve instruction) than 
are principals, the latter apparently 
being more concerned in the so-called 
‘‘administrative’’ features of the school, 
1. e., “‘outside the classroom.” With 
regard to principals’ judgments, how- 
ever, this does not agree with the re- 
turns on a question to school principals 
by President Churchill of the New York 
City Board of Education. In answer- 
ing the question: ‘“‘What are the six 
most important and essential functions 
of a school principal?” eighty-two 
out of eighty-three replying said that 
the most important function of the 
school principal was supervision in the 
classroom, the amount of time varying 
from 50 to 100 per cent (Cincinnati 
School Index, Nov. 26, 1920). 





CAN HISTORY BE SUCCESSFULLY CORRELATED WITH 
MANUAL TRAINING? 


RAYMOND S. MICHAEL 
Principal, Joseph Wood School, Trenton, New Jersey 


The following is an exact detailed 
account of an experiment conducted at 
the Wood School, Trenton, New Jersey, 
during the spring term of 1923. In this 
project it was desired to test, first, 
whether or not it was possible to cor- 
relate successfully a shop subject such 
as woodwork with an academic subject 
such as history; second, whether pupils 
who were decidedly motor type could be 
interested in and finally appreciate an 
academic subject through the principle 
of transferred interest. 

The approach to this experiment was 
made mainly through the work of two 
sixth-grade boys whom, for obvious 
reasons, we will call Smith and Jones, 
both thirteen years of age, and both 
large and strong for that age. Smith, 
along with several kindred spirits, had 
for several years been leading the 
teachers a merry life. No effort had 
been spared to prove this particular boy 
mentally deficient. Each teacher who 
had been compelled to accept the boy 
had declared him unfit for the grade, 
and had had him examined periodically 
by the city psychologist in the hope 
that he would be assigned to a special 
class. Each time, however, the report 
came back ‘‘normal’’ and the disap- 
pointed teacher, much against her will, 
was compelled to resign herself to her 
fate and tolerate this endless source 
of trouble for the remainder of the 
year. 


Jones, the boon companion of Smith, 
was also under the ban of the faculty 
and was not to be outdone by his friend. 
He, too, was considered mentally de- 
ficient and, being a boy of fine physique, 
took great delight in bullying the smaller 
boys about the school. The arrival of a 
new boy was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by a fight in which Jones was 
invariably victorious. 

My first observation of these boys 
convinced me that they were strictly 
motor type children and that an at- 
tempt to have them master the aca- 
demic subjects by the usual study- 
recitation method was merely a waste 
of time and energy. 

The office record book shows a total 
of twenty visits to the office for Smith 
during 1921-1922 and a total of twelve 
visits during 1922-1923; while the 
record of Jones for 1921-1922 was six- 
teen visits and a total of fourteen for the 
year 1922-1923. Some of the offenses 
for which these boys were sent to the 
office are as follows: tripping and push- 
ing on the stairs during dismissal and 
assembly, sticking boys with pins, 
placing bent pins on chairs of class- 
mates, shooting pins, staples, nails, etc., 
by means of sling-shots in the crowded 
school yard, bullying smaller boys, 
habitual smoking, use of profane lan- 
guage about the school, leaving school 
during sessions without permission, 
truancy, impertinence, general dis- 
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turbance, and openly challenging the 
authority of a teacher. 

Detention, restriction of school privi- 
leges, conferences of teacher with pupil; 
principal and pupil conferences; teacher, 
pupil, and principal conferences; per- 
sonal interviews with parents, and 
finally suspension of pupils were all 
equally unavailing of any lasting satis- 
factory results. Here was a situation 
where boys who by law were compelled 
to be in school openly declared their 
hatred of school and were admittedly 
doing their utmost to be expelled from 
the institution. 

One day early in March the regular 
classroom teacher of these boys was ill 
and a substitute had charge of the room. 
Early in the afternoon Smith arrived in 


the office and announced that he had. 


been thrown out of class. A few 
pointed questions soon revealed the 
fact that the boy did not care to stay 
for the remainder of the day and that he 
had deliberately left the room without 
permission and had returned after an 
absence of more than a half hour, hop- 
ing that he would be sent home for the 
remainder of the day if not for a longer 
period of time. Realizing the futility 
of sending for the boy’s parents, and 
discovering the fact that he had hoped 
to be suspended, I surprised him by 
inviting him to take a seat and amuse 
himself by looking through my books 
until I decided to go home for the day. 

It so happened that upon this par- 
ticular day I had received a shipment 
of sample supplementary historical 
readers. These books were piled upon 
the table and soon attracted the at- 
tention of the lad. After examining 
several books and looking at the il- 
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lustrations, he selected one and began 
to read. He gave no heed to the dis- 
missal bell as it rang, but continued to 
read. When finally I decided to leave 
the office for the day, he rather reluc- 
tantly closed the book that he had been 
reading, with the request that he be per- 
mitted to visit the office next day and 
finish the story before school assembled. 
The request was immediately granted. 

Next morning, as I approached the 
building, I was greeted by Smith, who 
was waiting to get to the office to finish 
reading the story that had aroused his 
interest the day before. Having fin- 
ished the story he examined other books 
in the pile and after a time approached 
the desk with a question concerning a 
Roman catapult, a picture of which he 
had before him. One question led to 
another and soon we were discussing 
ancient and medieval weapons and 
methods of warfare. In the course of 
our little conference he disclosed the 
fact that the previous evening he had 
witnessed a showing of Douglas Fair- 
bank’s Robin Hood, which vividly por- 
trayed English life and the feudal 
period. Here was common ground. 
Seizing the opportunity, I soon had 
the boy talking about castles, moats, 
drawbridges, storming-towers, batter- 
ing-rams, and the like. 

Fully aware of the :boy’s unusual 
ability and interest in manual training, 
I decided to attempt an application 
of Thorndike’s principle of ‘transfer 
of interest.” When asked what he 
thought of having small models of 
battering-rams, drawbridges, catapults, 
etc., to be used by the teacher to il- 
lustrate the work she was teaching, the 
boy replied that he thought it a fine 
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idea and was sure that he and all the 
others would be more interested in 
history and could better understand it 
because, he said, ‘‘You can see the 
thing you read and talk about.”’ 








FIGURE I. 


Medieval battering-ram. 


It was then suggested that we, as a 
school, attempt to build a museum that 
would contain models relating to the 
subject of history which the teacher 
might use in her regular work to explain 
more clearly the subject in hand. It 
was further suggested that, because of 
the boy’s interest in the museum 
scheme, as well as his interest and 
ability in the shop, he be given the 
honor of starting the museum by 
building a model of a medieval batter- 
ing-ram. After some questioning and 
discussion of minor details, the boy, who 
was now quite enthused as well as 
pleased with the realization that he had 
been selected to start the school mu- 
seum, left the office with the book con- 
taining a picture of a medieval batter- 
ing-ram. 

A few days later Smith walked into 
the office with a model of a medieval 
battering-ram that actually worked 
(Figure 1). His answers to my ques- 
tions about its construction and use 
showed clearly that, in addition to 
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actually making the model, the boy had 
“read up” on battering-rams. While 
he was explaining his model to me, one 
of the teachers entered the office, looked 
at the model, then looked at us with the 
question, “‘What is this?’”’ Upon being 
informed that it was a battering-ram, 
she replied: 

“Oh yes! I have often wondered just 
what they looked like and how they 
worked. My idea of them has been 
rather hazy.” 

Well pleased with his first venture, 
Smith wanted to know if he could not 
add another contribution to the mu- 
seum. Upon being assured that he 
might do so, he decided to attempt a 
model of a Roman catapult, a weapon in 
which he had become very much 
interested. 

Several days later Smith, accom- 
panied by Jones, entered the office to 
discuss some point about the catapult, 
which was in the course of construction. 
As Smith finished his errand, Jones 
stepped forward and asked if he too 
might be allowed to make something 
for the museum which he understood 
was being started. Upon being assured 
that he might take part in the project, 
he next asked if I desired him to make a 
particular thing. 

Recalling that upon several of my 
visits to the shop I had seen this boy 
busily working upon sailboats, and also 
recalling the fact that he had made a 
very good drawing of a Viking ship, I 
suggested that he might attempt a 
model of a Viking ship. 

“Furthermore,” I added, “if you 
make a good job of it, I will buy you 
silk for the sails.” 

At the prospect of silk for the sails, 
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the boy’s eyes opened with surprise and, 
with a flush of pleasure upon his face, 
he left the office with the promise to 
make a ‘‘peach of a boat.” 

Next day, much to my surprise, 
Jones, carrying five books and a pile of 
pictures which he had borrowed from 
the public library next door, entered the 
office and began showing me the pic- 
tures of various types of Viking ships 
that he had secured. Having showed 
all the pictures, he pointed out the one 
that he had decided to reproduce in 
wood and, having received my approval 








FIGURE 2. Roman catapult. 
of his choice, left the office with an air 
of determination and interest. 

The following day the manual train- 
ing instructor called at the office with 
the inquiry as to just what I was trying 
to do. I outlined briefly what had 
taken place, the possibilities of vitaliz- 
ing history through the work of the 
manual training shop, the importance 
of using models as aids to teaching, and 
lastly the opportunity of getting hold of 
these boys through their interest in 
manual training and transferring that 
interest to the field of history.’ The 
instructor immediately took hold of the 
project and asked where he could find 
historical material covering the field in 
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which the boys were working. This 
was readily given and the project of a 
history museum was fully under way. 

A week or so after my interview with 
the manual training instructor, as I was 
returning to the office after a tour of the 
building, I glanced through the doorway 
into the office and saw Smith crouched 
upon the office floor shooting small 
stones at the office window by means 
of a model of a’Roman catapult (Fig- 
ure 2). 

This piece of work was indeed cleverly 
done and required a good deal of patient 





Prairie schooner. 
endeavor on the part of the boy. When 
shown to the members of the faculty, it 
won the hearty approval of all. 

Now fully interested, Smith set to 
work to make other models and in 
due season added a very clever piece 
of work in the form of a model of a 
Conestoga wagon or prairie schooner 
(Figure 3). 

Smith explained that it was the kind 
of wagon used by the western settlers 
and that the pioneers usually traveled in 
long wagon trains which at night they 
arranged in a huge ring as protection 
against Indians. He also explained 
that the body of the wagon was shaped 
like a boat and that by filling’ up the 


FIGURE 3. 
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cracks and fastening logs along the side, 
it really floated across the streams like 
a boat. 

Other members of the 
caught the spirit of 
these two boys and 
they in turn began 
work upon models 
of various things 
which in the course 
of time were added 
to the now rapidly ° 
growing collection. ae: 


class had 
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Knowing that the boy was capable of 
finishing the project and surmising that 
he was discouraged by seeing so many 
finished pieces being turned out while he 
had as yet practical- 
ly nothing to show 
for hisdaysof work, 
I asked if there was 
anything else that 
he desired to make. 
He immediately re- 
plied that he wished 
to make a Roman 


Pate ta * 
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Some of these 





FicurE 5. Army motor truck. 


pieces, though crude, showed in a very 
definite way that the boys were getting 
clear concepts and a definite detailed 
knowledge of certain phases of history 
that they could have gotten in no other 
way. The class contributed the follow- 
ing pieces in the order named: primi- 
tive dug-out canoes, primitive ox-cart, 
Dutch windmill, army bombing plane 
(Figure 4) and an army motor truck 
(Figure 5). 

Several weeks had elapsed since 
Jones began work on his Viking ship. 
One day he appeared with the state- 
ment that he was not going to finish the 
boat because it was too hard and he felt 
that he was unable to do it. 


FIGURE 4. Army bombing plane. 


chariot. This he 


— 


Figure 6. A Roman chariot. 


was told to do and when he had finished 
it to go back and finish his ship. 
Several days later he was back in the 
office with a model of a Roman chariot. 
He explained that he had unsuccess- 
fully tried to fasten knives to the wheels. 
Questions soon disclosed the fact that 
he had read how the ancients fastened 
knives, sickles, etc., to the wheels of 
their chariots as an aid in mowing down 
the enemy as their chariots were driven 
into the ranks of the foe. Being as- 
sured that the chariot would really be 
prettier without the knives, he then 
asked my opinion as to his selection 
of a color scheme of white, gold, and 
blue. Having gained approval of his 
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plans, he set to work to finish his model 
(Figure 6). 

This model was really a piece of art. 
The body, wheels, and tongue were 
painted white enamel, with fine lines of 











FiGuRE 7. Portable battle tower. 


gold mounting. The inside of the 
chariot was painted turquoise blue. 
The mechanical devices such as whiffle- 
trees, traces, breast chains, etc., were 
true to all laws of mechanics and were 
identical with those used in real life 
operations. 

My next visit to the shop disclosed 
the fact that Jones was just finishing a 
medieval portable battle tower with 
ladders and movable drawbridge (Fig- 
ure 7). The boy was quite enthused 
over this piece of work and was quite 
anxious to explain its construction and 
its use. 
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Just before the close of school, 
Smith became interested in laws and 
punishments. This resulted in his con- 
struction of the model of a man in 
the pillory. The construction of the 
pillory was a simple matter, but mak- 
ing the man was a difficult task. The 
body of the man was carved from a 
block of wood, while the arms and legs 
were carved from doweling and later 
fastened to the trunk of the man. 
When the head of the man was placed 
in the pillory the body stuck out parallel 
with the floor. I was interested to see 
how the boy would remedy this defect. 
After a moment’s thought, the boy 
sawed the head from the body of his 
man, drove a staple into the head, drove 
another staple through the first staple 
into the body of this man, thus making 
a -head which would bend to fit the 
pillory. The next problem was to 
adjust the arms to fit properly into the 
pillory. The same principle was tried 
on the arms that was tried on the head 
but was unsuccessful, as the doweling 
out of which the arms had been cut was 
too thin for the staples and split. After 
several days of unsuccessful work on the 
arms, the boy hit upon the idea of bend- 
ing wire to the exact angle desired, but 
to the right length, and wrapped to 
the right thickness with adhesive tape. 
This plan was successfully carried out. 

I wish to draw attention to the fact 
that this boy was supposed to be men- 
tally deficient. 

The crowning piece of the entire 
year’s work was the Viking ship built by 
Jones (Figure 8). This boat required 
more than six weeks to construct. The 
hull of the boat, which was built up of 
four 1’ boards, was so cleverly con- 
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structed that the City Supervisor of 
manual training was unable to tell 
whether it was built up or carved out of 
a solid block. Both the horse head 
at the prow and the serpent tail at the 
stern were hand carved from solid 
pieces of wood, while the shields were 
made from small tin discs. The body of 
the boat was painted blue trimmed with 
gold. A very striking effect was ob- 


tained on the horse head, keel, tail, and 
steering oar by mounting gold on a blue 
This resulted in a sort of scaly 


base. 





FiGurRE 8. Viking ship. 


effect of flecks of blue showing under the 
gold. The sail was made of yellow 
satin with the figure of a rearing horse in 
black. The star effect on the shields 
was obtained by mounting black upon 
the gold background. This boat Jones 
called the ‘‘ Horse of the Sea.” 

This piece of work was in reality 
more than a correlation of history and 
manual training, for in addition to 
these two subjects fine. arts in the 
selection and combination of color 
effects played its part, while mathe- 
matics had a very important share in 
the matter of general construction and 
proper proportions. 
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A check-up of the work of these two 
boys was made toward the end of the 
term and resulted in nothing but the 
most favorable reports from every 
teacher as to the boys’ interest in the 
academic subjects as well as general 
improvement in habits of work and 
deportment. The shop instructor, Mr. 
Matthias, reported that almost daily 
the boys were at the shop door awaiting 
his return from lunch, and many days 
they worked long after the time of the 
regular dismissal, anxious to do their 
best. 

Two weeks before the close of the 
school year, with unqualified promotion 
to the Junior School assured, Jones, who 
was now five months beyond his four- 
teenth birthday, was forced to leave 
school and secure employment in a 
rubber factory. Teachers and pupils 
alike regretted to see him leave and 
there were tears in the boy’s eyes as he 
left the office after saying good-bye. 
The boy had found himself. 

A request came from Smith himself 
and also in a letter from his parents that 
his promotion to the Junior School be 
reconsidered. They asked that the boy 
be permitted to attend the Wood 
School for another year, where, it was 
unquestionably conceded, the boy had 
for the first time found himself and 
really made an effort to learn. 

With the opening of school in Sep- 
tember, 1924, the history museum was 
launched as a school project. The 
interest and enthusiasm as evinced the 
previous term by Smith and Jones 
had permeated all fifth- and sixth-grade 
classrooms with the result that the 
teachers, convinced of the advantages 
of the scheme, enthusiastically put 
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their shoulders to the wheel and, by 
close coéperation with the shopman, 
planned lessons that were launched in 
the classroom but which necessarily had 
to be completed in the shop. This 
resulted in the development on the part 
of shop and classroom teachers of a 
better understanding of and interest in 
each other’s problems. 

It was soon apparent that it was un- 
necessary for the shopman to assign 
work to the classes as the pupils now 
came to the shop with every boy know- 
ing just what he wanted to do and 
conscious of the fact that though he 
might lack ability to construct an elab- 
orate or difficult model such as the 
Parthenon, the Mayflower, a stage- 
coach, or the Half Moon, his model of a 
dugout canoe, colonial well, or primi- 
tive ox-cart might finally be selected as 
a piece for the school museum. The 
boys early in the year sensed the fact 
that the more original their designs and 
the greater the variety of historical 
material represented, the greater was 
their chance of winning the coveted 
honor of having their model selected 
for the museum. The fact that these 
models are to be used by the teachers as 
aids to teaching resulted in an additional 
stimulus to do good work. 

This type of work has not only re- 
sulted in the development of increased 
interest in and knowledge of the sub- 
ject of history on the part of the boys 
involved in this experiment, but has also 
had a very definite reaction in classes 
as low as the first grade, where pupils 
in their industrial art and free periods 
are attempting to cut chariots, boats, 
auto trucks, etc., from paper. It hasa 
tendency to arouse an interest that is 
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maintained after the boy leaves school, 
as demonstrated by the fact that several 
boys who had been forced to leave 
school and go to work requested and 
received permission from the principal 
to visit the shop during their regular 
lunch hour and complete the work which 
was still unfinished at the time of their 
leaving school. 

The success of the experiment is 
attributed to the fact that it is based 
upon the laws of learning: (1) mind-set 
or readiness, which is the attitude of the 
pupil toward the subject in hand; (2) 
the law of effect, which deals with the 
use or disuse of certain stimuli resulting 
either in satisfaction or in dissatisfac- 
tion; and (3) the law of exercise, which 
results in the permanent assimilation or 
permanent disuse of actions resulting in 
habit formation. 

It recognizes and utilizes inborn 
tendencies or instincts as follows: (1) 
mental activity — by thinking out and 
definitely making plans for working out 
each problem; (2) curiosity — the ten- 
dency to provoke new ideas, especially 
in the face of a new situation, when 
the pupil investigates a problem to dis- 
cover, if possible, the use and reasons 
involved; (3) physical activity — by 
having the child do something; (4) 
manipulation — by handling material 
and actually building or constructing 
something; (5) collecting instinct — by 
gathering pictures, books, and materials 
for use in his problem; (6) ownership 
— by appealing to the feeling that the 
finished product is the result of his own 
creation; (7) sociability — the gregari- 
ous instinct of being with and working 
with others in a common endeavor; 
(8) emulation — the feeling of satis- 
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faction and pleasure which one experi- 
ences in bringing his work to a success- 
ful culmination and having this success 
recognized by others. 

The individual capacities of the pupils 
are recognized and an attempt is made 
to use and develop them to the fullest 
extent possible. Some of the concrete 
special capacities appealed to and de- 
veloped by this work are the following: 
(1) ability to analyze a problem and 
plan its solution from start to finish; 
(2) skill in actual construction involved 
in the problem; (3) ability to assimilate 
the abstract ideas connected with the 
problem; (4) self-control; (5) energy; 
(6) precision; (7) thoroughness; (8) 
originality ; (9) codperation; (10) leader- 
ship; (11) self-denial; (12) self-reliance; 
(13) artistic expression; (14) productive 
imagination. 


The pupils are no longer required to 
do their work in certain prescribed 


ways. Each pupil works on an inde- 
pendent problem which gives the great- 
est opportunity for (1) testing interests 
and aptitudes; (2) developing initiative ; 
(3) developing intelligent judgment; 
and (4) stimulating the ability to do 
simple repair and construction work. 
All the pupils are given an opportunity 
to contribute; the field is so large and 
the projects of such a varied nature as 
to range from those that may be done 
well by pupils having little general 
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ability to those which require high 
general and specialized ability. Thus 
it contributes to the general experience 
and all-round development as well as to 
the industrial and historical knowledge 
of the pupils. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
results of this type of work have proved 
much broader than was thought possi- 
ble when the experiment was initiated. 
From the standpoint of the regular 
classroom teacher, perhaps the most 
important result is the vitalization of an 
academic subject through the interest 
produced in that subject by the appeal 
to activities which almost unconsciously 
lead the pupil to recognize the necessity 
for reading and study. It should be 
clear, for instance, that the particular 
boys mentioned in this article were 
obliged to do a great deal of reading and 
study of history before they could ac- 
curately construct the models which 
have been mentioned. Thus, those 
pupils of a motor type are led to dis- 
cover a real need for books. There is 
also developed a realization that most 
activities of life, even of a mechanical 
nature, need definite knowledge before 
these activities can be carried on suc- 
cessfully. This type of work, there- 
fore, capitalizes the natural interests 
of pupils and produces in them a real 
desire and ability to use the media that 
result in educational growth. 





TEACHER TRAINING AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Mary I. PRESTON 
State Teachers’ College, San Francisco, California 


The first step in the health education 
curriculum in the training school is to 
make health a vital issue to the student- 
teachers, and finally to make health 
work a vital part of schoolroom pro- 
cedure. 

On taking up the work, the closing 
injunction of Dr. Frederick Burk, presi- 
dent of San Francisco State Teachers’ 
College, to the new physiology teacher 
was, ‘“‘For Heaven’s sake, let us find a 
new way to teach physiology. This 
memorizing stuff out of textbooks is 
not learning. A student to learn, in 
any real sense, must have personal mo- 
tive. The only persons who have per- 
sonal interests in health are the un- 
healthy or those who have acquired a 
social philosophy. Youth rarely has 
either. To make health appeal to 
healthy bodied and healthy minded 
youth, we must arouse in them natural 
motives and instincts. Young women 
have a native and legitimate interest in 
their good looks; why not address your 
appeal to this sound and sane instinct?” 

He felt that under the present text- 
book system of teaching, the repeated 
inoculations of textbook doses develop 
so high a resistance to germs of knowl- 
edge that they are promptly eliminated 
as soon as examinations are passed, or, 
if any germ should possibly linger, it is 
immediately walled off and exists only 
as an isolated tubercle here and there. 

I did not doubt the truth of this one 
bit, and realized it was up to me to 
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find a natural portal for entrance for 
physiology germs in order to get them 
into the general circulation instead of 
remaining sealed up in safety deposit 
vaults. ‘‘Interested in their looks!” 
Could it be that looks might prove a 
natural portal or entrance? And 
wouldn’t it have a scientific basis? 
Haven’t men always insisted upon 
women being good looking and there- 
fore through the process of natural 
selection haven’t the women interested 
in good looks been the ones to survive? 
So, with the help of Mrs. Collier of the 
American Child Health Association, I 
listed the charms of perfect health with 
their physiological explanations. Then 
the idea occurred to me to put the 
whole into chart form with a scale for 
scoring. This was done and, with Dr. 
Lucas’ assistance in evaluating points, 
we rounded the chart out to the form 
given on the opposite page. 

Please understand that this is not a 
matter of mere vanity alone. It is 
simply the entering wedge, so to speak, 
for physiology and health education. 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that, had the appeal been to men, it 
never would have been made along 
such lines. We would have talked 
about strength, prowess, a good eye, 
emanation of power, personification of 
force, keeping in good form — in short, 
all that goes to make a fine specimen 
of manhood — but we never would have 
thought of mentioning looks. 
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ARE You As ATTRACTIVE AS NATURE INTENDED You To BE? Score YOURSELF. 
Points 
5 (a) Hair. “A woman's chief glory lies in her hair.”’ 
5 — Glossy and free from oil. Not dry and brittle. 
5 (b) Eyes. ‘Eyes that sparkle like the stars at night.” 
2 — Bright — sparkling — alert; not dull and heavy. 
1 — Not strained; no puckery lines or frowns. 
2 — Clear white of eye; not muddy or yellow. 
(c) Mouth. ‘Smile and the world smiles with you.” 
2 — Pleasing expression. 
3 — No mouth breathing. 
(d) Teeth. “The charm of your smile comes in your teeth.” 
3 — Well cared for. 
2 — Good apposition (teeth meet properly). 
(e) Skin. ‘A skin you love to touch.” 
2 — Clear, without eruptions. 
2 — Good color; not anemic. 
1 — Moist and smooth; not dry and scaly. 
2 — Tissue firm and elastic; not flabby or soggy. 
2 — Skin under eyes smooth and clear; not dark and baggy. 
1 — Lips naturally red. 
(f) Hands. ‘Beauty at your finger tips.” 
3 — Skin immaculately clean. Smooth, without abrasions or cuts. 
2 — Nails and cuticle clean and carefully cared for (no extremes). 
(g) Feet. 
3 — Normal (of good shape). Shoes worn evenly on heels and soles. 
2 — Feet properly shod (no extremes). 
(h) Posture. Graceful carriage. 
1 — Head well poised. 
1 — Shoulders level (one shoulder not lower than the other). 
1 — Graceful body line unbroken by abdomen. Chest high. 
1 — Feet in good position — slightly apart and parallel. 
1 — Arms in graceful relaxation. Good lines and grace while seated. 
1 — Lower spine against chair back. 
1 — Knees almost touching each other. 
1 — Feet parallel or one crossed over the other. Harmony of movement while 
1 — An elastic step — firm, not heavy. [walking. 
1 — Good rhythm of entire body. 
(i) Correct Weight for age and height (see tables). 
(j) Good Hearing. Can you hear ordinary conversation at 16 feet? 
(k) Good Vision. Can you read ordinary print at arm’s length without strain? Can you 
read the usual billboard sign across a street? 
(1) The All-Important First Impression. 
5 — Radiating good health and spirits. (Full of enthusiasm and interests; magnetic.) 
5 — Poise. (A perfect control of self, often inspiring others with confidence and 
admiration.) 
5— Voice. (The depth, the warmth, the force of your personality should speak 
through your voice.) 
5 — “Pep.” (The power that makes the world’s wheels go round.) 
Total 100 Is your score what you would like it to be? If not, why not remedy it? ‘Health 
makes beauty.” 
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The point of attack in the use of the 
chart is personal. It is each girl’s eyes, 
feet, digestion, etc., not an abstract, 
analytical description of such. It is 
not the study of a lifeless textbook 
figure, but of each one’s functioning 
body with its play and interplay of 
life forces. 

Then, too, we do not forget that the 
professional work of the student teach- 
ers is going to be with living, impres- 
sionable beings with many and varying 
physical idiosyncracies, not just so 
many machines into which to pour 
geography, history, etc. We hear a 
great deal about individual differences 
in the psychological field. What about 
the physical? Do we not vary just 
as much physically as mentally? And, 
do not the physical differences affect 
the child’s development and progress, 
as well as the mental? So throughout 
the chart we discuss the physical dif- 
ferences found in the schoolroom and 
their interpretation. Furthermore, the 
vital part played by the emotional life 
in both physiological and psychological 
processes must not be overlooked. If 
you doubt the power of the emotions, 
just study advertisements, the most 
successful means known commercially 
of putting anything over. Is their 
appeal made to reason? Never! Al- 
ways to sentiment and emotion. And, 
by the way, why are we not utilizing 
this force more in our health educational 
field? 

Where does the practice of health 
habits come in? Allthe way along. If, 
in discussing bright eyes, you say to a 
girl, ‘‘Why do you look stupid at seven 
in the morning, after dancing till two 
the night before?’’ she gets the point — 
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not enough sleep to sweep out the 
stupefying wastes. ‘‘Why are your 
eyes bright and sparkling after a brisk 
walk?” —the stimulation of exercise; 
and so on. The method does seem to 
work, according to the grown-ups who 
have outside contacts with the girls. 
To make health teaching vital in the 
classroom, I instituted health projects 
as the initial step. These again had to 
be based on an instinct, a stimulus con- 
nected with the child’s natural develop- 
ment. Health habits should engender 
strength, but what does the grammar 
school child, for instance, want to ac- 
complish with his strength? Why, of 
course, to compete with his school- 
mates to prove he is no inferior but an 
equal or superior. There was the key- 
note to the solution of the problem: we 
would connect the strength gained in 
the practice of health habits with the 
child’s rank in the compulsory state 
athletic contests, in which every gram- 
mar grade child takes part. So the 
health habits were considered as es- 
sentials to the human machine, and we 
worked out the following analogy: 


My MaAcuINE RECORD 


1. Kept spark plugs scrupulously clean (hands, 
especially before eating). 

2. Removed dirt from carburetor (brushed 
teeth). 

3. Gave machine four glasses of water. 

4. Put no tea or coffee into gasoline tank. 

5. Put in oil (fruit and vegetables) to keep it 
running smoothly. 

6. Straightened up any sagging, as it interferes 


’ with good work. 


7. Gave headlights good treatment. 

8. Provided a cheerful driver. 

g. Exercised two hours to get a bigger, more 
powerful machine. 

10. Took nine hours sleep to clean and repair 
machine. 
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MACHINE IMPROVEMENTS 

1. Searchlights made stronger (glasses). 

2. Removed a dangerous part (tonsils). 

3. Repaired a bad spot (teeth). 

You will notice that the mental side 
is cobrdinated in the idea of the child 
being a cheerful driver. The value of 
such a state of mind is not appreciated 
sufficiently by parents, especially at 
meal time. 

I found, to my sorrow, that projects 
did not carry over to a study of the in- 
dividual child in the classroom when 
the students started their practice 
teaching. Any belief to become an 
integral part of one’s being must be 
acted upon. The girls’ activities had 
not included the individual in the 
classroom, and in the new and bewilder- 
ing mechanics of schoolroom procedure, 
the individual differences are easily lost 
sight of. 

In an attempt to correct this, I met 
with the beginning teachers of the 
training school, in an effort to evaluate 
the effect of such differences on the 
progress and success of both child and 
teacher. If these prospective teachers 
could just learn the tangible signs of a 
lowered vitality, in the classroom or 
out, and how much they have a right to 
expect from such a lowered vitality, 
how to tell when to blame the machin- 
ery and when the driver, and above all, 
to detect flaws that can be corrected, 
they would thus save misunderstand- 
ings and injustices without end. We 
discussed the various physical differ- 
ences and their effect on the child’s 
progress, but I left it to the student- 
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teachers to make their own applica- 
tions in their classrooms. 

Again I was disappointed. The 
question of health was an extraneous 
one. Was it that the presentation was 
too abstract? I was isolating the 
physical and trying to study it as an 
entity when, like the scrambled eggs, 
one phase of life cannot be separated 
from the rest. So I planned another 
attack, and sought the aid of the psy- 
chologist to fully round out the study. 

Types of physical differences were 
brought before the teachers, thus mak- 
ing the abstract concrete. Discussion 
followed as to reasons and results of 
the same. Search in each teacher’s 
class was made for similar types, with 
frequent consultations with me in the 
classroom itself (a very necessary part 
of the work, I found). Then a study 
was made of such pupils, which was 
correlated with the intelligence level, 
social reactions in room and yard, home 
environment, and mental and physical 
attainments, and a report was made 
at the next meeting. 

At last I began to see success ahead. 
The teachers now began to realize that 
every step of their progress toward suc- 
cessful teaching was indissolubly linked 
with the health of the living material 
with which they work. The desire for 
health education now came from 
within, and was not superimposed from 
above, another burden to the already 
overloaded curriculum. This. short 
experience has convinced me that at 
last we are probably on the right 
track. 











HOW CAN WE LEAD CHILDREN INTO 
GOOD HABITS OF STUDY? 


MATTIE LouUISE HATCHER 
Director of Training School, W. K. S. T. C., Bowling Green, Kentucky 


What constitutes good study habits? 
1. Ability to find the problem. 2. 
Ability to define the problem clearly. 
3. Ability to discover economically the 
means necessary for the solution of the 
problem. 4. Ability to make efficient 
use of all available means for the solu- 
tion of the problem. In these abilities 
there are found not only knowledges of 
what to 40 but also skills in effectively 
doing. 

With these factors in mind, the 
teachers of the Training School have 
been keeping lists of the particular 
activities performed in their rooms 
which bear directly upon good habits of 
study. Below are given the reports 
from the elementary grades, and from 
the junior high school in some of the 
subjects: 


I. General. 

1. Physical Condition. 

Keep the room warm enough, but well 
ventilated, so that the children will be 
comfortable and at the same time wide 
awake. 

Carry on activities in the room with a 
minimum amount of noise, but do not ask 
the children to be so quiet that their move- 
ments are cramped. 

2. Reference Books. 

Encourage the use of reference books. 
. Assignments. 

Make every member of the class under- 
stand an assignment. Begin the work for 
the next day in class, so that the pupils 
may become interested in tomorrow’s lesson. 
4. Individual Help Given. 

Encourage each to beat his own record. 

Give good students extra work. 


w 
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II. Specific. 
Grade One 

1. Attention. 

The teacher should strive to get the 
child’s entire attention and his interest, as 
far as possible, before beginning anything, 
If his attention is distracted, make him 
realize that he missed something by not 
paying attention to what he should, and that 
he must pay attention if he wishes to keep up, 
be first, not get lost. In this way try to form 
in the child. the habit of strict attention to 
what he is doing. 

. Social Habits. 

a. To observe the rights of others (not to 
disturb, etc.). 

b. To ask for help when needed. 

c. To lend help. 

3. Industrial Arts. 

a. The child should understand what is to be 
made and why he is going to make it. 
The teacher talks the matter over as 
to how the work should be done so as 
to get the best results — allowing 
ample opportunity for suggestions and 
originality. If he is making a specific 
thing for a greater project, the class 
discusses the project so that he has it 
well organized in his mind and can 
see what part his work is to play in the 
whole. 

b. With the entire plan in mind he now does 
the work. 

c. Check up results. The teacher and the 
class criticize — both favorable and 
unfavorable points — the work done, 
giving suggestions for improvement. 
At all times encourage the child 
to stick to a thing till it is well 
done. 

4. Number Work. 

a. Teacher first tries to diagnose child’s 
ability, so as to know what to expect of 
him. 


N 
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b. Now discover his weakness (if he makes 
his 9’s backwards, or counts wrong). 

c. Show him his weakness and how to over- 
come it. 

d. Now give some form of drill to overcome 
this weakness. 

e. Check up results to see if the weakness is 
overcome sufficiently. 

5. Writing. 

Deal with in same way as with number 
work — individually, the child being con- 
scious of every step made. 

6. Reading. 
a. Rapid thought-getting. 

(1) Flash phrase cards and have child 
answer question on the card or carry 
out a command printed on the card. 
(The cards and mere action motivate 
the work. Sometimes set an ultimate 
goal and let the child measure his own 
improvement.) 

(2) Train to get thought rapidly. Cards 
used for class competition. As soon 
as increased rate is attained, try 
to work on increased amount of 
comprehension. 


b. Concentration upon reading matter. 

(1) Practise getting into reading matter 
quickly. 

(2) Relate reading matter to child’s own 
experiences — either personal or some 
experience of which he has heard. 

(3) Give exercises in describing — pictures, 
places, etc., that come to mind as 
child reads selected passages. 

(4) Makedrawingstorepresent the thought 
of printed matter. 

(5) Useready-made pictures, drawing, etc., 
to clarify or supplement the subject 
matter. 

c. Training in maintaining a long span of 
attention. 

(1) Train toemphasize properly the various 
elements of the sentence — or maybe 
the paragraph. 

(2) Give exercise in telling what the sen- 
tence asks or tells. 

(3) Group words to show meaning. 

(4) Answer questions or carry out com- 
mands printed on cards. 


d. Training to visualize the details. 
(1) Let the child describe pictures, places, 
etc., that come to his mind. 
(2) Describe the thought of the passage 
read. 


e. Train to read for a specific purpose. 

(1) Before reading let child tell what he 
expects to get from reading a certain 
passage — following a known passage 
just read. 

(2) Name the questions answered in a cer- 
tain passage. 

(3) Givecause toread fora definite purpose. 

(4) Show thata well-organized unit of read- 
ing matter answers some question. 

(5) Lead the pupils to tell the story by 
incidents. 

(6) Lead them to dramatize. 

f. Train the child to organize and summa- 
rize. 

(1) At proper intervals let the child review 
work done so he can see the thing as 
a whole and not lose connection. 


Grade Two 
1. Reading. 

Teacher tells something about lesson as an 
approach to subject. Ask children questions 
and have them read silently to find answer. 
Continue questions and silent reading until 
lesson has been gone over. Put several 
questions on the board and let children find 
answers in the reading lesson. Sometimes 
let children tell certain parts or the whole 
story. When lesson can be dramatized, let 
children take parts and act story. 

2. Nature Study or Science. 

Approach to subject. Bring to children’s 
minds something that they are familiar with 
or tell something about objects. 

a. Ask questions to lead them to tell the 
characteristics, compare with other 
plants, animals, or birds. 

b. Notice size, shape, color; if it is a bird, 
notice especially feet and beak. 
Bring out reason for these differences; 
show their relations to food habits. 
Do this bit by bit. 

c. Have children summarize the two or 
three main points of the lesson. 
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Grade Three 


Reading and Literature. 


I. 


_ 


a. Children read to answer definite ques- 
tions asked by teacher or written on 
the board. 

b. Try to sound words. 

c. See if they already know part of the 
word. 


d. In “A” class find out the meaning of 


words from the back of the book as 
well as from context. 

e. Tell the thought of the paragraph. 

f. Write the main thought of the para- 
graph. 

g. Read to tell the story. 

h. Draw the different objects mentioned 
in the reading. 

i. Make simple two-or-three-topic outline 
with the help of the teacher. 


Grade Four 
Arithmetic. 

Every child is made to understand the steps 
of solving his problem. The child explains 
these steps to the rest of the class. They 
make their own problems sometimes. Many 
practical problems concerning the things in 
which the children are interested are worked 
out. Impress upon the children the necessity 
for accuracy and the advantage of speed. 
After the fundamental principle is under- 
stood by all, each one does as much work as 
he can on the type of problems being studied 
in class. 

Grade Five 


. Reading. 


By means of Silent Reading all pupils 
may be shown at what rate they read and 
also their power of comprehension. At 
succeeding tests they will have an oppor- 
tunity to note their improvement. 

Visual Span and Eye Movements. 

Use of flash cards on which are printed 
phrases or sentences preferably taken from 
easier reading material than that to which 
they are accustomed. Next work on rate, 
by asking that pupil read rapidly a selected 
paragraph. Then comprehension may be 
measured by having the pupil write out what 
has been read or write answer to question on 
subject matter read. 


Training in Getting Thought Rapidly. 

Select a group of short sentences for the 
first drills, a group of medium length for the 
next set of drills, and finally a group of 
sentences of considerable length. 

Pupil reads the sentences, closes book and 
indicates that reading has been completed, 
then writes the thought on paper which is 
handed to teacher so that it may be checked 
for accuracy. Then there may be oral 
reciting on each paragraph, with the teacher 
calling on different pupils for the main 
points of each paragraph, books being closed 
during discussion. Then, too, pupils may be 
directed to read a paragraph. Pupils close 
books and write answers to questions. 


Training to Concentrate upon the Reading 
Matter in Hand. 


At study time pupils are told that some 
paragraphs have been selected and one 
paragraph heading is given; pupils are told 
to read quickly for the main thought. At 
the close of ten seconds call time and have 
each pupil underscore the word he is reading. 
Then pupils write what they have read. 
Usually they are allowed to read longer 
then ten seconds; this is merely to show the 
importance of beginning at the signal. It is 
suggested that pupils write what they read 
so that pupils may not do a superficial type 
of reading. 

When pupils are reading they may be 
asked to state the problem on which they are 
working. The problem may be stated 
either orally or written. Question may be 
written on the board. 


Training in Maintaining a Long ‘‘ Span” of 
Attention. 

List varying groups of sentences from five 
or six short sentences to the same number of 
longer ones. The first time have pupils read 
one short sentence once and write all points 
remembered. After class discussion check 
their points by using books. 

Training in “Visualizing” the Details of 
What is Read. 

From selected paragraphs have pupils list 
“pictures,” places, and experiences that come 
to mind as the paragraph is read. Simple 
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drawings may be made. At this time ready 
made pictures may be used. 


Training in Getting the Meaning of Sentences 
and Paragraphs. 

Have each pupil read a sentence silently, 
close books, and tell in his own words what 
sentence tells. Then, taking same sentence, 
select the words that “quite adequately 
express the thought of the sentence.” Next, 
find the most important word. 


Training to Read under the Guidance of a 
Definite Purpose. 

Have pupils see that each unit of material 
answers a question which the author had in 
mind. Have them find the question or 
problem that the author was answering. 
Assign lessons in the form of Definite Ques- 
tions or Problems. Finally the pupils should 
be given training in making an outline during 
the Study Period. 

(Reference: Wiley, Practice Exercises in 
Supervised Study and Assimilative Reading. 
1922.) 


. Language. 


Development of three or four paragraphs, 
through study of simple stories. Correct 
errors of papers on which errors have been 
indicated by symbols of correction in gen- 
eral use. Study of poems for memorizing 
as thought units, not line by line nor stanza 
by stanza. 


. Spelling. 


Children form sentences using words in 
spelling lesson. Children may make list of 
words in geography lesson that they will need 
to spell. Dictionary drills may be given. 
The phonetic rules as given by Stone, Silent 
and Oral Reading, should be given to the 
pupils. 

Geography. 

Problem stated to class or formulated by 
class, latter method preferable. Use of 
table of contents, index, and reading or maps 


explained and directions given. See that 


each child gets directions. 


Smith’s Manual. 
(a) What is the subject of the lesson? 
(b) List the leading topics. 
(c) What facts do you know about them? 
(d) What is not clear in this lesson? 
(e) What additional facts do you need to 
know? 


Helps to Study given in Geography and History 
Classes in Junior High. 


1. Read the assigned material in text 
rapidly. 

2. Reread the first main divisions carefully, 
getting a clear idea of the main topic 
or thought in the division. 

3. Relate the details in the division to this 
main topic. Close your book and try 
to retell the lesson quickly. 

4. Repeat 2 and 3 with each main division 

of the lesson. 

. When reference reading is assigned ap- 

ply the above procedure in getting it. 

6. Find the answers to the questions or 
problems given in the assignment. 

7. Look up all important unfamiliar places 
and words. 

8. Retell the entire lesson to yourself 
briefly grouping about the main 
topics. 

g. Study while you study. 

Note: 

1. Assignments are always given in the 
form of definite questions or problems 
for study. Frequently the points of 
greatest difficulty are pointed out in 
advance. 

2. Conferences are conducted for weak 
pupilsin order that they may be led 
to see and correct their wrong habits 
of study. 

3. The value of summarizing lessons is 
emphasized. Summaries are always 
reviewed in succeeding. lessons. 
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HOW ONE CITY IMPROVED THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


CLARA B. SPRINGSTEED 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Amsterdam, New York 


One day a conscientious teacher 
said, ‘‘What shall we do about our 
spelling? We are teaching it as our 
grandmothers taught it. It’s the least 
interesting part of the whole school day. 
The teachers are bored to death with 
it and so are the pupils.” 

The teacher was asked to write out 
some questions to indicate special diffi- 
culties which she had in mind. After 
she had submitted a list of thirty-six 
questions, the other teachers in the sys- 
tem were asked to present their spelling 
problems in writing too. By indicating 
the principal weaknesses, the questions 
served to diagnose the spelling situa- 
tion. All of the problems sent in could 
be grouped around the following topics: 


. When to begin the teaching of spelling. 

. How to begin the teaching of spelling. 

. The selection of spelling materials. 

. Grading and classifying words. 

. The number of words to be used in one 
lesson. 

. The presentation of new words. 

. How to study new words. 

. Syllabication and diacritical marks. 

. Special attention to difficult words and 
troublesome parts. 

10. Correction of errors. 

11. Devices for review and drill. 
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These topics with the addition of two 
others — aims in the teaching of spell- 
ing, and testing before teaching — 
became the basis of a series of five con- 
ferences with all teachers on the sub- 
ject of spelling. The teachers of Grades 
I-III met in one group, those of Grades 


IV-VI in another group, and those of 
VII and VIII in a third group. 

A discussion of aims in the teaching 
of spelling brought forth the acknowl- 
edgment that we had not been actively 
aware that our sole purpose in learning 
to spell words is to be able to use them 
in writing. We decided that an ac- 
ceptance of this fact meant a more 
limited spelling vocabulary, greater at- 
tention to the meaning and use of words 
taught, and more emphasis upon visual 
rather than auditory imagery. 

Since the child’s writing vocabulary 
is so much smaller than his reading 
vocabulary, his spelling vocabulary 
must be limited accordingly. Time 
was when spelling was used as the basis 
of reading. Today the child may read 
without knowing much about spelling. 
The smaller vocabulary of writing 
rather than the larger one of reading 
should determine the choice of spelling 
materials. Moreover, there is no need 
of overburdening the child with words 
which the majority of children and of 
adults never use in writing. If he has 
occasion to use such words later in life, 
he will also have the necessary motive 
for learning them. 

Scientific investigation has indicated 
that the average writing vocabulary of 
the eighth-grade child is about 2,500. 
And yet we have been using spelling 
texts containing 7,000-10,000 words. 
An utter waste of time and energy! To 
be sure, a child’s writing vocabulary 
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should not stagnate, but it should not 
be inflated beyond reason. It is proba- 
ble that a writing vocabulary of 3,500-— 
5,000 words is an adequate one for the 
majority of pupils. Accordingly, the 
source of spelling materials will be a 
list (scientifically selected) on the basis 
of words commonly used in writing, 
plus words peculiar to the community, 
and words to be used in writing about 
other subjects in the school curriculum. 

The old idea of teaching reading by 
the alphabet and phonic methods in- 
fluenced the teaching of spelling and, 
unfortunately, that influence has per- 
sisted. It has put the emphasis upon 
the ability to name and write the letters 
of a word without due regard to the 
meaning and use of the word. Of what 
value is the reciting of the letters of the 
word, if the word means nothing to the 
child and if he cannot use it? Unless 
the teacher is quite sure that the mean- 
ing of a word is clear to her class, she 
should take time to have the pupils 
explain it or use the word in a sentence. 
Pupils may be asked to refer to dic- 
tionaries for meaning; in this case the 
teacher should sometimes supplement 
or interpret the dictionary definition. 
No child should be asked to write a 
word the meaning of which he does not 
know. 

Since the sole application of the abil- 
ity to spell is in writing, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the written form 
should be stressed in the learning and 
testing processes. This has not been 
true in the past. There has been con- 
cert spelling by the whole class, and 
oral spelling by individuals, with only 
an occasional written exercise. While 
oral spelling, not in concert, may be 
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used as an aid to the teaching and test- 
ing of spelling, and may give variety to 
the spelling lesson, it should not be used 
exclusively, nor should it be used as 
much as the written form. The written 
form is to be preferred not only because 
it emphasizes visual imagery but also 
because it represents the use of the 
word in real life. 

This does not mean that the word is 
to be written ten, twenty, fifty times 
in succession and possibly used as a 
form of punishment. Repetition with- 
out thought and purpose is worse than 
no repetition at all. But it does mean 
that the child is to visualize the written 
form in learning to spell and is to write 
the word once, twice, or three times as 
a means of testing his own visualization 
of it and as a help in fixing the form in 
mind. 

A new and careful study of the aim in 
teaching spelling thus furnished us with 
principles to be followed: the use of a 
scientifically selected spelling vocabu- 
lary, the necessity of having the mean- 
ing and use of the word understood by 
the pupil, and the validity of empha- 
sizing the written form in teaching and 
studying. 

Since pupils in the first grade do very 
little writing before the beginning of the 
second half year and since their first 
need of spelling comes with writing, 
there is no reason for beginning the 
teaching of spelling before the latter 
part of the first year. Moreover, the 
child is unable to make the association 
between the letter symbol and _ its 
sound and between the sound and the 
name of the letter which it represents 
before that time. The names of the 
letters as well as the sounds of the 
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letters must be mastered as a basis for 
the teaching of spelling. 

Most of the modern spelling text- 
books contain a scientifically selected 
and graded list of words and a classifica- 
tion of words which aids in the learning 
process. Simple words are usually 
given in early grades and more difficult 
ones in upper grades. The words are 
placed so that they supply the child’s 
’ need for their use in a given grade. 
Words of a common phonic element are 
grouped together as mail, nail, rain, 
train, brain, maid, pail, and trail. 
Likewise words relating to the same 
subject are all part of the same lesson, 
as received, invitation, address, envelope, 
writing, letter, friend, answered, August, 
calendar, tenth, first, forthwith? In 
every case the words taught should be 
within the pupil’s experience or easily 
related to it, or should be within the 
average adult’s writing vocabulary. 
There should be words taken from other 
school subjects in order that the child 
may not be handicapped in writing in 
other classes. The industries, customs, 
history, geography, and climate of a 
given community will also furnish spell- 
ing materials peculiar to that com- 
munity. Each class will have its own 
class list which represents its special 
difficulties and each pupil will have his 
own individual list of ‘‘demons.”’ 

The number of words to be taught or 
reviewed at one time depends upon the 
difficulty of the words, upon the grades, 
and upon the ability of the class. 
Ordinarily not more than two new 
words should be taught in Grade I, not 


1 The Common Word Speller, Lewis. Ginn & Co. 


2 Spell to Write Spelling Books, Suhrie and Kochler. Winston. 
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more than two or three in Grades I] 
and III, not more than three or four in 
Grades III, IV, and V, and not more 
than five or six in Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII. Ernest Horn, Professor of Edu- 
cation in the State University of Iowa, 
says: ‘‘On the basis of 38 weeks per 
year, which is slightly less than the 
average given by Holmes for the length 
of the school year in fifty cities, two 
new words a day in grades II and III; 
three new words a day in Grades IV and 
V; and four new words a day in Grades 
VI, VII, and VIII would provide for 
teaching 4,180 words.® 

But there are some teachers who 
prefer to teach the new words for a 
given week on Monday and then review 
those words as often as necessary during 
the week. Several teachers who have 
tried both ways, that is, presenting a 
small number of new words on each day, 
and a larger number of new words on 
Monday with no new words until those 
are learned, prefer the latter method. 

In any case all the words, in grades 
above the third, are first tested. Words 
unfamiliar to a majority of the children 
are presented by the teacher for class 
study and words missed only by indi- 
vidual children are put on individual 
spelling lists. 

Classroom procedure in teaching a 
spelling lesson is as follows: 

1. The teacher dictates a list of words or a 
paragraph to discover words unfamiliar to her 
pupils. When dictating a list of words she pro- 
nounces the word first, explains its meaning or 
uses it in a short sentence, and then pronounces 
it again. When dictating a paragraph she reads 
the paragraph through once to the children while 


8 The Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 1923. 
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they listen and then reads it more slowly for 
them to write. One pupil writes the words or 
paragraph on the blackboard at the side or rear of 
the room while the othersare writing at their seats. 

2. The pupils at their seats check errors by 
looking at the written. forms on the blackboard. 

3. If a child has misspelled a word, he draws a 
line through it and writes it in correct form op- 
posite the incorrect form. (Note.—The teacher 
goes about the class to see that these directions 
are carried out.) 

4. If there are words simple in form and easy 
to spell but unfamiliar in meaning, they are dis- 
cussed with the class until the meaning is clear. 

5. The teacher discovers how many children 
have missed individual words by asking them to 
raise their hands. 

6. The words written by the child on the black- 
board are erased. 

7. Words missed by a majority of the class are 
then presented for class study. 

8. The individual’s spelling lesson for the fol- 
lowing day consists of the words which he has 
missed on the preliminary test as in (1) above. 


(Note-—Sometimes the procedure outlined above 
is used in Grade III. In Grades I and II there is 
usually no testing before teaching. Instead of test- 
ing for unfamiliar words, the teacher connects the 
word which she is about to present with the 
child’s experience. This she may do by showing 
an object (pen) or the picture ofan object (fox) 
whose name is to be learned. The child gives 
the name and the teacher writes it on the black- 
board. Or the teacher may describe a word like 
hat and have the children tell the word. In any 
case the meaning and use of the word should be 
emphasized at the beginning.) 


The plan for class study of words in 
all grades is as follows: 
1. The teacher or a pupil writes the word on 


the blackboard. Individual pupils pronounce 
the word and explain its meaning or its use in 
adequate sentences. 

2. Individual pupils spell the word to them- 
selves while looking at the written form on the 
blackboard. 

3. Individual pupils spell the word orally 
without looking at the blackboard form. 

4. Pupils who are not spelling orally check up 
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the pupil who is reciting by looking at the form 
written on the blackboard. 

5. The word is covered or erased. 1 

6. Pupils write the word from memory. 

7. Teacher goes around the class to see that 
the word is being correctly written. 

8. Teacher or one of the pupils uncovers the 
word or writes it again on the blackboard so that 
the children can check up by it. 


The next day the teacher tests on the 
words presented for class study. Each 
pupil in Grades IV—VIII corrects his 
own errors as in the preliminary testing. 
Pupils in Grade III are sometimes able 
to detect their own errors and make 
their own corrections, but children in 
Grades I and II should not be trusted to 
make their own corrections unless the 
teacher is at hand to help them. Words 
missed by individual children are tested 
by the teacher once a week. The 
teacher may have good spellers test 
poor spellers on their individual spell- 
ing lists during the week in a study 
period or before or after regular’ school 
sessions. But the teacher herself should 
check up these lists often enough to 
know where each pupil stands. 

In primary grades there is no study- 
ing of words outside of class. 

The plan of study for the individual 
pupil who has missed words not missed 
by a majority of the class in Grades 
IV-VIII is as follows: 

1. Pronounce the word. 

2. If you do not know its meaning look it up. 

3. Spell the word as you look at it closely. 

4. Spell the word again with your eyes closed. 


5. Open your eyes and check up with the writ- 
ten form of the word. 

6. If necessary, repeat 4 and 5 until you can 
spell the word without error. 

7. Write the word. 

8. If the word has been especially difficult for 
you, write it three or four times. 


1 In Grades I and II the word may have to be copied before blackboard form is erased and child writes word from memory. 
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A discussion of the value of dividing 
words into syllables in writing them on 
the board or in spelling words by sylla- 
bles led to the conclusion that the word 
should not be so divided in writing un- 
less the division was needed to help 
the child in gaining the pronunciation. 
The word should not be spelled syllable 
by syllable but as a whole. Likewise, 
the use of diacritical marks in present- 
ing new words was not advocated 
except as needed to aid pupils in pro- 
nunciation and in interpreting diction- 
ary forms. Since the word appears in 
real life outside of the classroom with- 
out a division into syllables and with- 
out diacritical marks, it seems better 
that it should appear so in the class- 
room. 

Although the tendency in elemen- 
tary schools is to attack a particular 
difficulty with the children before in- 
cluding it in an assignment for study, 
it does not seem wise to call attention 
to especially difficult words or trouble- 
some words or parts of words when they 
are presented for study. Investiga- 
tions have shown that the type of error 
made by pupils varies to such an extent 
that common study to avoid certain 
errors is unwarranted. If, however, 
the majority of a class has difficulty 
with a certain word, or part of a word, 
they should be given special help with 
that word. Moreover, such rules as 
the one for ze and e7, for changing y to i 
before adding a suffix not beginning 
with z, and for dropping final e before 
adding a suffix beginning with a vowel 
are helpful and valuable. 

Some of the devices for review and 
drill which have been tried out are as 
follows: 
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1. Fill blanks in sentences with appropriate 
words from the spelling lesson. 

2. Play Quaker meeting. 

In Quaker meeting, no one speaks a word. 
One child goes to the board and writesa ....d 
He then points to another child who writes letters 
under the dashes, thusa .... d. If the second 

afraid 
child makes a mistake, the first shakes his head 
and points toa third. Then the third child tries. 
When the correct letters have been written under 
the dashes, the first child nods and takes his seat, 
and the other writes a word, thus:s.... s. 

3. Make short words from a longer one. 

4. Attach suffix or prefix to a stem to make a 
derivative. 

5. The teacher writes a word on the board and 
asks the pupils to name a synonym, homonym, or 
antonym. Or instead of having the pupils give 
these orally, one pupil may be called upon to 
come to the board and write opposite the word 
its synonym, homonym, or antonym. If the pu- 
pil writes the word correctly, he may suggest an- 
other word and call on a pupil to write its syno- 
nym, homonym, or antonym, etc. 

6. Use homonyms in pairs of sentences to indi- 
cate the difference in meaning. 

7. Mary says: “I am thinking of a word that 
begins withs .... ” 

John says: ‘‘Is it s-e-a-r-c-h, search?” 

Mary: ‘“‘No, it is not search.” 

Mary calls on third pupil. 

Jane: “Is it s-m-i-l-e, smile?” 

Mary: “Yes, it is smile.” 

Jane now continues the game. 

8. A game similar to the one described in 6 may 
be played as follows: 

Mary: “I am thinking of a word that means to 
change”’ (alter), or “I am thinking of a word that 
has two a’s”’ (separate), or “I am thinking of a 
word in which ph has the sound of f (philosophy).” 

Mary calls on John to give the word she is 
thinking of orally or to go to the board and write 
it. If John gives the word correctly, he con- 
tinues the game. 

(Note.—This game may be used to emphasize 
meaning, as in the first instance where the mean- 
ing is described and the word given, or it may em- 
phasize a difficulty in spelling, as the second a in 
separate, or it may refer to pronunciation, as ph 
having the sound of f in philosophy. 
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g. Write a list of words in alphabetical order. 

10. Write sentences to show the meaning of 
certain words. 

11. Make list of words containing silent letters. 

12. Write singulars or plurals. 

13. Find ten words in the reading lesson which 
end in er, or ing, or ed, or ful, or el, or le, or ion. 

14. Write a list of ten words beginning with 
two consonants. Write a list of ten words be- 
ginning with three consonants. Write a list of 
words containing 0 as in corn. Write a list of words 
containing a as in far. Write a list of ten words 
containing wh. Make a list of words containing 
the phonograms eght, ought, ite, am, etc. 

15. Select from previous spelling lessons or 
from a reading lesson the twenty most difficult 
words. Arrange in alphabetical order. 


Amsterdam has tried out the plan for 
teaching spelling as described and has 
found it effective. It believes that the 
plan is pedagogically sound and is in 
accordance with the results of mod- 
ern scientific investigations. The gain 
in spelling efficiency by using testing 
before studying, concentration by each 
pupil on only words missed by him, 
correction by the pupil of his own 
errors, emphasis upon visual rather 
than auditory imagery in teaching, 
testing, studying and review, and a 
definite plan of study for pupils has 
been great enough to justify the change. 
The introduction of life, vigor, and 
variety into the spelling period has 
increased interest and consequently 
augmented gains in efficiency. The 
following statements by teachers in 
primary, intermediate, and upper grades 
testify to the value of the plan: 

This method of presentation has produced 
excellent results because it trains the pupils to 
listen attentively, observe carefully, study accu- 
rately. 

It emphasizes the use of the written form and 
meaning of the word. It appeals to as many 
senses as possible. It holds the child’s interest 
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and brings about a maximum amount of pupil 

participation. It trains the child to concentrate 

and it saves the time of teacher and pupil. 
Ciara B. SAvaGE, Grade 2. 


My pupils, without exception, have shown 
great interest during the spelling periods. Each 
has become anxious to follow up this work in other 
lessons. The children have expressed wholesome 
pleasure in correcting errors in spelling that 
appear in each other’s work on the blackboard. 
I have never before checked such carefully done 
written work. The time of the individual, the 
class, and the teacher is used to greater advan- 
tage. Testing before teaching has _ proved 
its advantages. 


MAGDALYNNE ConrabD, Grade 5. 


One of the chief benefits derived from this 
method is the power to gain and hold the child’s 
interest. This can be said not only of the child 
but of the teacher as well, for by formulating the 
little variations in presentation, she becomes more 
interested in what she is teaching and her interest 
is reflected by her pupils. Interest is further 
aroused by each child checking his own errors, 
for he is more than eager to make a good show- 
ing among his classmates. 

The question of time saving appeals to me next. 
By the testing process, we are not wasting time 
on words already familiar to the majority, and by 
the use of the ‘“‘demon”’ list no child is allowed to 
let an unfamiliar word pass unobserved. In this 
way one is able to cover a greater number of 
words in the allotted time. Frequent reviews 
revise these lists. 

The child is also given the advantages of drill 
in pronunciation, meaning of words, and the use 
of the dictionary. Incidentally, in the presenta- 
tion he is taught how to concentrate. 

By this method more time is devoted to the 
presentation of new words than to the testing and 
by the thorough preparation of each lesson excel- 
lent results are obtained when testing is given. 
In a class of thirty-seven pupils, our weekly 
average has been as high as thirty-three perfect 
papers daily. 

Judging from the actual results obtained, I 
can sincerely recommend this method of teaching 
spelling. 

MINNIE Morav, Grade 8. 













Some of us professional educators — 
perhaps a small number thus far — 
are coming to look with misgivings upon 
the almost total passing of school dis- 
cipline and upon the growing volume of 
denunciations of it in both the pro- 
fessional press and the general liberal 
press. As one who believes he is not a 
fossil in any sense, and who has nursed 
these misgivings for some years, I want 
to set forth as clearly and definitely as 
possible the reasons why I believe that 
school discipline is useful, and why 
liberal-minded people, above all others, 
should not fall into the current more or 
less unthinking denunciation of it. 

Let me say at once that I am not try- 
ing to write a defence of the old-fash- 
ioned methods of punishment, particu- 
larly corporal punishment. I have 
worked in a system in which corporal 
punishment was allowed and used, and 
did not find conditions in any way 
either better or worse than in other sys- 
tems where it was entirely prohibited. 
Let me also disclaim any belief in even 
the mildest dilution of either of two old 
ideas, that ‘it does not matter what a 
boy learns as long as he dislikes it,’”’ and 
that there is any appreciable amount of 
general training or ‘‘ formal discipline of 
mental faculties’? by which teaching 
one subject produces magical results on 
progress in others. The first of these is 
the ‘‘stomach-bitters”’ theory of edu- 
cation, still only too widely held among 
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uninformed persons. The second of 
these is the working belief of most edu- 
cators, despite the fact that in the last 
twenty years the evidence has been 
piled mountain-high to show that the 
general or transferred effects of training 
are so small, so erratic in their incidence, 
and of so little value when received, 
that any argument in terms of them is 
foolish. 

What those few of us who believe 
discipline is useful mean by discipline is 
simply the causing of the pupil, whether 
by ‘‘moral suasion,’’ suggestion by the 
teacher or principal, imposing of penal- 
ties, or even by such extreme measures 
as suspension or expulsion, to conform to 
the norms of social behavior which the 
school has as part of its task to teach. 
Discipline is, therefore, fundamentally 
and primarily the assertion of the supe- 
riority of the social will over the in- 
dividual. This assertion takes its ex- 
pression in securing the necessary mini- 
mum of conformity to the mores of the 
group. Let this last sentence be em- 
phasized: discipline is securing, getting, 
achieving, and enforcing the necessary 
conformity of actions. It is not the 
question here of influencing the thinking 
of the pupil, nor the emotional reactions 
of the pupil, but solely of securing the 
desired behavior. 

At this point the advocates of the 
Tolstoyan ‘Free School’”’ will come in 
with arguments to show that such 


1 For a good résumé of the evidence, see Starch, Educational Psychology, 1919, Chaps. XIII, XIV. 
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adoption of the code for actions ac- 
cepted by the social group is only 
“riveting the chains of the past upon 
the child.’””, The upholders of the Dal- 
ton Plan or the Montessori Method or 


the Gary Organization object at this 


point on the unproven hypothesis that 
the children in a school, as a group, are 
able to enforce sufficiently the needed 
uniformity of actions. The soft-peda- 
gogists are hopeful and sentimental 
enough to believe that the child’s own 
impulse will, if given sufficient free play, 
cause the adoption of the necessary 
manners and modes of behavior. 

But, meanwhile, the child is growing! 
Meanwhile, the child is forming habits! 
We are, if we believe the soft-peda- 
gogists and other would-be ‘“‘modern- 
ists’’ in education, to allow the child to 
spend the years in forming whatever 
habits of social action happen to be 
stimulated in him, without trying, as 
educators, to give preferential occasion 
for the formation of the habits that are 
useful to the child. This sounds like 
an exaggeration of the position of the 
opponents of discipline, I must admit. 
But practical experience, in eight years, 
on two continents, and from elementary 
school to college, leads me to believe 
that the case is as I have stated it. 
Outside of the narrow limits of the 
subjects of instruction, the teacher is 
denied the right to give preferential 
occasion for the formation of the useful 
habits. 

But the soft-pedagogists have an 
argument that must be answered at 
this point. They tell us, with every 
indication of plausibility, that unless 
the child is in the proper emotional con- 
dition, unless he is interested in the 
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matter in hand, that no amount of 
repetition of actions will form a habit; 
they add that repetition against the 
child’s will is sure to breed an antipathy. 
They would have us believe, for ex- 
ample, that unless the child wants to 
walk downstairs without pushing past 
(and maybe upsetting) the next boy or 
girl, that it will have no effect to make 
him refrain from pushing past, or that 
it will make him all the more desirous 
of running rudely past at the first op- 
portunity — thus forming a life-habit 
of rushing on the stairs. Now it would 
hardly be more possible to run in the 
face of the facts of human nature than 
to argue thus. There may be a few 
abnormal persons whose mental makeup 
is such that they can form habits only 
on the basis of guiding emotions. But 
for the most of us, once an action be- 
comes habitual, however much we may 
have disliked it the first time or while 
learning it, the action is itself a source of 
pleasurable emotion, or at least pleas- 
urable feeling. For most of us, in- 
cluding most children, there is not a 
particle of evidence to show that repe- 
tition without interest or without liking 
will not form a habit. It only may be 
said that without interest more repe- 
titions are needed than with it. 

When (having disposed of this ob- 
jection) in school work the teacher 
gives a child an order, the teacher is 
the expression of the social will of the 
group before her, or perhaps as often of 
the social will of the community of 
which the class and school are small 
parts. To insist upon compliance with 
the orders of the teacher is, therefore, 
only to insist upon continuous forma- 
tion of habits of the necessary minimum 
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of conformity to the mores of society. 
If, as former State Superintendent 
Finegan of Pennsylvania repeatedly 
said publicly while in office, the function 
of education is a state function, the 
teacher is, of course, a state officer. 
This conception leads us directly to the 
idea that any condoning of disobedience 
to the teacher is as much training in 
anarchism as the most flagrant defiance 
of the Volstead law —nay more, for 
the bootlegger is an adult, with habits 
mostly fixed; the child is still forming 
his behavior. 

I therefore conclude that it is a 
necessary part of the business of edu- 
cation for the teacher and principal to 
insist upon and enforce obedience from 
the child — provided the child does not 
give it without forcing. In almost 
every class in any school, the great 
majority of the children offer no serious 
obstacle to this necessary formation of 
habits of law-abidingness. But in 
every class that I have ever known, 
whether as pupil, teacher, or principal, 
I have always seen two or three ex- 
treme non-conforming pupils. These 
two or three are the ones to whom any 
real effort at discipline must be applied. 

Now there was a time when we did 
not know what else to do with such 
cases but treat them sternly. Today 
it is often possible to avoid the need for 
even mild disciplinary education with 
such pupils — but only too often there 
are obstacles that cannot be surmount- 
ed. Today we have, in the much- 
discussed mental tests, an instrument 
for reducing the need for disciplinary 
effort; unfortunately the instrument is 
not applied. In a school which I re- 
cently managed, we had in the eighth 
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grade two boys and a girl who particu- 
larly refused to submit to the sociai 
will, and most particularly in regard to 
refusing to refrain from disturbing the 
rest of the pupils. A test-survey of the 
school, made for other reasons, dis- 
closed the fact that one boy, though 
only twelve years old, was able to do 
fifteen-year-old mental work; he com- 
prehended reading matter as well as 
typical seventeen-year-olds, and had 
fourteen-year ability in arithmetic. He 
should have been jumped into high 
school; but his parents were afraid he 
might overwork! The other boy and 
the girl were both below seventh-grade 
level in general learning ability (‘‘in- 
telligence,”’ so-called), and even lower 
in reading ability. For two years past 
they had been disciplinary cases be- 
cause, unable to understand the teach- 
ing, they sought amusement during 
school hours. Yet it was legally risky 
for me to demote them. I may add 
that we had no special classes or other 
improved facilities available; we did not 
even have enough pupils to form three 
sections — fast, medium, slow — of 
each grade. 

Even with the use of all the help the 
mental tests can give, we are not rid of 
the need for disciplinary work. We 
have at best gotten each child where he 
is free from causes of anti-social action 
due to his ability being strikingly differ- 
ent from that of his neighbors. We 
have at best cleared the ground of the 
gross and unnecessary obstacles due to 
poor organization of the school. We 
are still faced with the two fundamen- 
tal facts that the sentimental objectors 
to discipline believe in overlooking: (1) 
each child in the class is as important 
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as each other one; (2) each child needs 
to be fitted for living in a social world 
or community. 

From the first fact follows the in- 
ference that no one child may be allowed 
to interfere with the others. In a class 
of twenty, the nineteen who are dis- 
turbed are exactly nineteen times as 
important as the one who disturbs — 
for they are nineteen times as many. 
Let me illustrate from that same eighth 
grade. If Lola, the slow girl, insists 
upon talking to Bob and Lizzie, while 
Harry and John listen in, at the time 
when the teacher is trying to make 
clear a point on which John, Bob, 
Lizzie, and perhaps Harry are interest- 
ed, she is entirely anti-social in the ef- 
fects of her action. The teacher owes 
it, as I believe, to the four other pupils 
to protect them from the gabbling 
disturbance of slow-minded Lola. This 
holds true even if the process involves 
some discomfort to Lola — as the break- 
ing of the habit of disturbing the others 
surely will. In simple justice to the 
pupils who are being disturbed, dis- 
ciplinary measures to control the dis- 
turber are a legitimate part of educa- 
tional work. 

From the second fact follows a ne- 
cessity to make the children acquainted 
with and habituated in the kinds of 
social action, social control, and social 
reaction upon the disturber that are 
met with in the larger sphere of the 
community as a whole. In the post- 
war recrudescence of the extreme anti- 
authoritarian attitude, we have the 
natural outcome of the over-control of 
military life. Somewhere between mili- 
tarism and anarchy lies successful and 
progressively improving community 
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life. We shall not go wrong if we 
insist upon children learning to obey 
the community-will in things that do 
not raise a conflict with their convic- 
tions or in which conformity is essential 
to community welfare. Learning to 
obey the teacher is at least in part es- 
sentially the learning of the same kind 
of activity as the citizen needs to give 
when the health authorities are to be 
given codperation in stopping an epi- 
demic, or when the pedestrian is to be 
seen safe across the busy corner by aid 
of the traffic-police. 

In exactly a similar way, it is only 
just to the child who is inclined to be 
anti-social to give him training in the 
ways by which social control is exerted. 
It is far better that the evanescent or 
short-lived troubles of childhood be 
suffered during the process of learning 
social control than that the adult life 
be embittered by resistance. We need 
all our liberalism and ‘“‘fine rebellious 
spirit’’ for attacking the genuine evils, 
without having any of it wasted on 
individual resistance to the control 
needed for social existence. 

Still further, it is only fair to the child 
that he should learn the social reactions 
against the anti-social person’s doing in 
the comparatively mild field and with 
the comparatively mild penalties of 
even the harshest school rather than in 
the community, where his reputation 
and happiness may be compromised by 
even one serious error. I cannot be- 
lieve that it is just to bring up a child, 
destined to live in a coercive society, 
practically without experience of coer- 
cion. Yet that is what we are doing 
today, and especially in the more “‘ad- 
vanced’’ schools. In a school which I 
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managed, I found that school and homes 
alike, in a comparatively well-to-do 
community, had never enforced a pen- 
alty for any anti-social action. Yet 
in that same community dangerous 
speeders on summer Sundays were fined 
or lost their licenses; the occasional 
thief was jailed; the violator of sanitary 
laws had his insanitary live-stock sold, 
and so on. Even thus soon the chil- 
dren, in increasing frequency of inter- 
fering with neighbors’ garages, shrub- 
bery, etc., were beginning to show the 
effects of non-experience of social coer- 
cion. I decided that the necessary 


procedure was tomake the usual amount 
of social coercion in the community 
present in the school — not using severe 
methods, but sufficiently conspicuous 
small penalties. 


Suspensions of three 
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days to two weeks, and one expulsion, 
were my maximum penalties, used 
sparingly. I cannot flatter myself that 
I accomplished all I aimed at, since | 
left for a better position while my pro- 
gram was under trial. But I have had 
many more expressions of gratitude 
from parents, on my visits to the com- 
munity since then, than I have had 
complaints as to having been too harsh. 

Such, in brief, is the use of school 
discipline. It is the necessary means of 
making the child into an effective mem- 
ber of the community; it is neither 
authoritarianism, arbitrariness, nor 
Prussianism; it is the missing factor in 
our modern schemes of ‘‘civic educa- 
tion.”” It is neither a panacea nor an 
evil; it is one legitimate and essential 
phase of education. 
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A FARM PROJECT IN THE FIRST GRADE 


Have you faith in the project method? 
The best way to prepare to answer that 
question is to have first-hand experience 
with a comprehensive project. Teachers as 
well as pupils learn to do by doing. If we 
accept Kilpatrick’s definition, “A project is 
a purposeful activity carried to completion 
in a social environment,” the following ac- 
tivity extending over one month’s time may 
be called a project. A visit to a farm was 
initiated by a real desire on the part of the 
class. Various correlated enterprises were 
planned and executed by the children, and 
the results of the work were judged by 
them. 

INITIATION 


Many of the children were the proud pur- 
chasers of small bottles of milk for their re- 
cess. A simple question, ‘‘Where did the 
milkman get this milk?” started the ball 
rolling. Conversation led back to the ever- 
interesting farmer and his cows. To the 
teacher’s questions, ‘‘Did you ever visit a 
farm?” and ‘Would you like to?” the chil- 
dren’s eager faces gave assent. 

Of course, Mother must be consulted. 
It was decided that a letter should be writ- 
ten to Mother. (Many suggestions as to 
contents were offered.) The following 
writing lesson was motivated: 


Dear Mother: 


May we go toa farm with Miss 
on Tuesday at 2 P. M. ? 


(Signed) ———. 





The interest and care taken in that lesson 
were surprising, for if the children wished 
Mother to give the desired answer, must 
they not write legibly? 

The teacher made a preliminary visit to 
the farm in order to make detailed plans. 
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A comfortable bus was chartered and a few 
mothers were asked to assist in supervision 
of the forty-eight children. 

Just before the time set for starting, a les- 
son in civics was needed — therefore effec- 
tive. It was decided that polite people 
would not talk loudly on the bus; that if the 
teacher was to take good care of the chil- 
dren, they must obey promptly; that the 
mothers should enter the bus first, girls next, 
and boys last. 


THE VISIT 


The children, upon arriving at the farm, 
were divided into four groups according to 
intelligence. Three groups played games 
while one group was conducted to the hen- 
house. Nests and eggs were observed; hens 
and roosters were distinguished. A mother 
hen and her little family were of greatest in- 
terest when she really said, ‘‘ Cluck, cluck,”’ 
and her obedient little chicks cried, ‘‘ Peep, 
peep.” The hay-loft and stable were in- 
vestigated next. The pigs, which were 
strangers to most of the children, seemed to 
frighten them. A large pump and trough 
were new to many children. Four horses 
hitched to a plow, two horses resting in the 
stable, and two cows in the barnyard were 
the source of much delight. The farmer’s 
daughter surprised all of us with ice-cream 
cones. A “ Thank-you”’ reminder was nec- 
essary in some cases. 


RESULTS OF THE VISIT 


On the following morning a lesson in oral 
composition was motivated by telling ab- 
sent ones of the wonders they had missed. 
Reference was made by the teacher to the 
kindnes: — the farmer in permitting us to 
visit his farm and the teacher asked what 

, they should do for him. He had been too 
busy to talk to us, so a letter of thanks was 








. 
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suggested; thus another writing lesson was 
motivated. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
Thank you. We had a good time. 
(Signed) 


The children had been in school only 
three months and were unable to write 
more. 

“Do you think other children would like 
to go?”’ the teacher asked. ‘If unable to 
go, what could we do for them?” The fol- 
lowing suggestions were received: “Tell 
them,” ‘‘Make a story,” and “Show them 
on a sand-table.”’ 

That same day the story of the Farm was 
composed and printed on the blackboard. 
A list of objects that were seen was placed 
on the board. Sentences were suggested by 
the children and corrected by the teacher. 
When finished, the story was reread with 
emphasis on eleven new words which were 
taught incidentally. A copy of the story 
was sent to the boys’ print-shop to be 
printed for the children’s handbooks. 

Later in the day the sand-table project 
was discussed. What should be repre- 
sented? Here a first lesson in ‘outlines’ was 
given. The important things to be shown 
were listed on the board — the stable, barn- 
yard, pig-pen, and chicken-coop. Under 
these heads were placed the names and 
number of animals. 

The question, ‘‘How shall we make 
them?” was discussed next. The teacher, 
who had a tentative plan for the barn, was 
greatly surprised when kindergarten folks 
suggested building them with blocks, peg- 
boards being used for the roof and floor. 
Children were allowed to choose what they 
wanted to make. Three groups worked on 
the stable, pig-pen, and coop while others 
traced cardboard models of horses, cows, 
and sheep, etc. This activity provided seat 
work over a long period. Discussion of 
color and number arose. The children 
chose the best animals to remain on the 





sand-table, thus giving early training in 
judgment —a much neglected part of a 
child’s education. 

On succeeding days constructive drawing 
was motivated. Measuring was needed for 
the stalls, mangers, and hay-racks that were 
added to the stables. Boxes were made for 
hen’s nests, a trough for the pumps, and 
fences for the barnyard. Kittens and a 
pump made of plasteline were added. 
Much individuality was shown throughout 
the project. 

A number lesson also grew out of the 
visit: 

1 brown cow + 1 black cow = 2. 

3 pigs (in 1 side of pen) + 2 pigs (in other side) 

=5. 

4 horses (outside of stable) + 2 horses (inside) 

=6, 


The story remained on the blackboard in 
the meantime, and when it came from the 
print-shop the children read it with great 
joy. If they read it well they were permit- 
ted to take the story home in their hand- 
books. Nearly all of them took the stories 
home the first day, having added eleven new 
words to their reading vocabularies. The 
children were told that whoever read the 
best the next day would be chosen to read to 
another class in assembly. The readers 
were chosen by the class and the following 
story was read by five or six children. 


THE FARM 


We all had a good time at the farm. Wesawa 
mother hen and some little yellow chickens. 

The mother hen said “Cluck, cluck.”’ 

The little chickens said ‘‘ Peep, peep.” 

Some hens sat on the nest. 

Five brown pigs were in the barn. 

In the barnyard we saw two cows. 

One cow was brown and one was black. 

The farmer had six horses. 

Two horses were in the barn. 

Four horses were not in the barn. 

They went away with the farmer. 
We saw two cats in the barn too. 
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One of the greatest results to be gained 
from such an activity is its socializing effect 
on the class. Pupils and teacher had en- 
joyed the farm together and had worked to- 
gether on the sand-table. A “class sense”’ 
had been developed. Visitors who enjoyed 
the sand-table made the children feel proud 
of their efforts. The story was the first of a 
series of really true stories — which make a 
stronger appeal to children of all ages—and 
certainly increased their interest in reading, 
which is the open door to greater joys. 

ELAINE F. RoreEr, 
Marshall School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOME SECOND-GRADE PROBLEMS 
‘‘THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” 


I. How the project originated. 


As Thanksgiving time drew near, the 
second grade decided that it would be a 
good plan to do something to help others. 
The following plan was launched by the 
teacher and heartily accepted and developed 
by the children, mothers, and teacher. At 
the City Hospital was an entire ward of 
convalescent children and cripples. Would 
the class like to entertain this group at 
Thanksgiving time? All were very willing 
to help cheer these children. 


II]. How the scheme was developed. 
Different plans for this entertainment 
were considered, such as: story-hour, con- 
cert of autumn songs, games and dances, 
and a play. After much valuable discus- 
sion as to the appropriateness of the various 
schemes, a play was decided upon. During 
the English and Reading periods the chil- 
dren told and read stories which they be- 
lieved had the possibilities of a good play. 
After five such periods, the following stories 
were the most popular: ‘‘The Boy and 
the Goats,” ‘‘The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker,” and ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty.” By 
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actual vote we learned that ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty” was the favorite story. 

After choosing the story, the next step 
was the writing of the play. This was 
cheerfully undertaken. The story was dis- 
cussed and the scenes and characters were 
decided upon. At least three acts would 
be necessary. 


Act I. The party at the castle in honor of the 
fairy princess. 
Act II. Fifteen years later. The attic scene. 
Act III. One hundred years later. The com- 
ing of the prince. 


Much valuable English work was covered 
in this series of lessons. The actual writing 
of the play required about one week. After 
writing the play, several children tried for 
the different parts. Final choice was made 
by the class. 

The children also filled a basket with 
choice fruit and nuts. The girls made and 
dressed paper dolls. Each sick girl received 
a paper doll with at least three pretty 
dresses. 

Two days before Thanksgiving the play 
was given at the City Hospital. The con- 
valescent children were delighted and 
showed their appreciation in more than one 
way. I visited this same ward almost a 
week later and many children asked ques- 
tions about the play and sent messages to 
their entertainers. 


III. Results of the play. 


1. Academic work was well-motivated. 

a. English — Writing of the play. 

b. Reading — Many stories were read 
orally to the group. Other sto- 
ries were read silently and told 
by individual children to the 
class. 

c. Arithmetic — Costumes were nec- 
essary. The class found the cost 
of the cheesecloth used for each 
costume. The foot and yard 
were taught in order to measure 








our material. In order to get to 
the Hospital, transportation 
must be arranged. Carfare was 
five cents without a transfer and 
seven cents with a transfer. Ta- 
bles of 5 and 7 were learned. 

d. Music— Two fairy songs were 
taught. About six songs were 
presented and the class made the 
selection. 


e. Art — Flower designs were cut for 
the fairy dresses. Fairy wings 
were cut and decorated. 

f. Physical Training — Two dances 
were taught. One showed the 
bright, happy spirit of the good 
fairies and the other showed the 
revengeful, antagonistic attitude 
of old Discontent and her band 
of wicked fairies. 

2. Different departments in the Normal 
School coéperated with us. 

3. Splendid codperation from parents, 
both mothers and fathers. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE BLIND 
CHILDREN 


During the Christmas season we dis- 
cussed different schemes for helping others. 
After considerable discussion the children 
decided to play Santa Claus for the blind 
children. Close to the Normal School is 
the Institution for the Blind. The follow- 
ing is the plan as finally adopted by the 
class: 

Entertain the blind children with our 
prettiest Christmas carols and songs; make 
Christmas baskets and fill them with pop- 
corn. 

Many interesting Arithmetic and Music 
lessons were necessary to carry out the plan. 
Just before Christmas the second grade 
went over to the big auditorium and sang 
their Christmas songs. The  carollers 
seemed as happy as the blind listeners. 
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STUDY OF WOOL 


As the cold winter weather approached, 
the subject of appropriate clothing for cold 
days was considered. The children were 
very much interested. At a previous date 
the fifth grade entertained us by telling 
about their collection of interesting ships. 
We wanted to have them visit us, so we 
planned to tell them about wool. Invita- 
tions were written and sent. Much re- 
search work was required. The children 
made wool books. Different groups were 
organized and worked together. The most 
interesting part of this work was a large 
scrapbook which the entire room prepared. 
Each child tried to contribute something. 
The fifth grade came at the appointed time 
and seemed to enjoy our program. 


GERTRUDE MESCALL, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A READING PROJECT IN THE FIRST GRADE 


In the Teacher’s Manuals of many of the 
reading systems of today, we find that after 
the stories are told and new words are de- 
veloped, there are suggestions for supple- 
mentary activities and seat work of various 
kinds. 

In attempting to follow some of these 
suggestions, I decided to go a step farther 
and make them have a more lasting appeal 
by saving them in a kind of scrap-book. 
Now the book has taken a more pretentious 
form and contains silent reading exercises, 
true stories developed from actual experi- 
ence, and questions on stories found in the 
basic reader. This book also forms a means 
of motivating other seat work such as writ- 
ing lessons and number papers, for the best 
ones may be pasted in the book. The sto- 
ries are printed and the loose-leaf books are 
made by boys in the print shop. The col- 
lecting instinct and the idea of ownership 
make this book dear to all. The book 
affords ample opportunity for reading 
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stories of vital interest as many times as 
desired. 

The first story in one reading system is 
“The Family.”” By means of this story the 
words father, mother, boy and girl are taught. 
For correlated seat work, the children cut 
out pictures of the various members of the 
family. The locse-leaf book was presented 
to the children. It contained four sheets; 
onthe first was printed, ‘‘ Thisis the mother”’; 
on the second, ‘‘ This is the father’’; on the 
third, ‘‘ This is the boy”’; and on the fourth, 
“This is the girl.” The children were 
asked to place the members of their families 
on the proper pages and if correct places 
were found they were allowed to paste 
them. If they were unable to find the cor- 
rect page for mother, etc., the book was put 
away for another day. Interest was very 


keen because a real motive was given for 
learning words. 

Another story of great delight to begin- 
ners is about the bird house. A new page 


read, ‘‘The bird house is in the tree. The 
bird likes it.” Trees had been drawn on 
these pages by a third-grade class. But 
where is the bird house? Of course they 
wanted to make one, so there followed a 
free-hand cutting lesson of a bird-house, 
which was pasted in the tree in a place 
chosen by them. If able to read the story, 
they were permitted to place it in their 
books and take it home. One page con- 
tained drawings of three eggs in a nest, 
another a drawing of a large bird colored a 
suitable color. Animals of the ‘‘Red Hen” 
story, with sentences containing the new 
words, were added as the stories progressed. 

Silent reading exercises were used also, 
such as, ‘‘Draw three eggs. Color one egg 
blue. Color two eggs yellow. Draw three 
apples. Color two apples red. Color one 
apple green.” 

A tree with a large hole in it and a strip of 
ground under it was drawn beside the 
following story: 


“Draw four squirrels. Color four squir- 
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rels brown. Cut out four squirrels. Color 
the tree black. Color the ground green. 
Paste one squirrel in the hole in the tree. 
Paste two squirrels on the tree. 
squirrel on the ground.” 

A need of number was satisfied in the 
following manner: ‘“‘ Draw four nuts; draw 
ten apples; draw six squirrels; draw eight 
tiees; etc. 

The class visited a real farm, after which 
a story was composed and printed for their 
books. The fact that this was a really true 
story backed by concrete ideas made them 
love it and read it many times, thus saving 
the teacher needless drill on eleven new 
words which were added to their reading 
vocabularies. 

Questions on stories in the basic reader, 
requiring ‘‘Yes” and ‘“‘No” for answers, 
were printed. ‘‘Was Bobbie a kind boy? 
Did he eat all of the apples? Has a rabbit 
four feet? Has a horse two feet?’ etc. In 
preparation for this, a writing lesson on 
Yes and No was motivated. 

Near the end of the term a ‘Safety 
First” story was written as a result of a 
play which the children had rendered with 
great enthusiasm. 


Paste one 


Miss Safety First said: 
Wash your face and hands with soap and 
water. 
Brush your teeth every day. 
Put matches in a tin box. 
Do not play ball in the street. 
Do not pick up wires. 
Do not play with a knife. 
Cross the street at the corners. 
Do not hop on wagons or trucks. 


A page of special appeal was silent read- 
ing about the class doll whose picture was 
outlined by an eighth-grade class. 


Color the doll’s hat blue. 
Color her coat red. 

Color her mittens brown. 
Color her shoes black. 
Color her stockings brown. 
Color her dress blue. 
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There is ample opportunity for the child 
to use his own initiative in coloring and 
placing the objects. In the story of ‘The 
Little Red Hen,” outlines of the cat, 
sheep, dog, etc., were printed beside the 
words: ‘“‘The cat said, ‘Mew, mew, I will 
not.’”” After a discussion of the colors of 
cats that they had seen, they were al- 
lowed to choose any _ suitable color. 
Knowledge of colors was gained and ob- 
servation trained, because of the necessity 
for choosing colors of animals, grass, trees, 
etc. 

Cleanliness is emphasized in order that 
the book always may be pretty. Their 
judgment is trained by using it in choosing 
the neatest papers and the drawings that 
most nearly resemble the animals, etc. 

By far the greatest result is more thought- 
ful reading. If the story says, “I see 
three white eggs,’ and they have drawn 
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three white eggs, there is a thought behind 
the printed symbols. There is a better 
knowledge of words and therefore more 
fluent reading, for much drill is brought 
about by reading stories of real interest 
many times to little brothers and friends. 
If one believes that using new ideas is 
the fixing step in the process of learning, 
one will gladly take extra time for planning 
this sort of activity. It is a means of 
correlating studies and can be used in 
connection with a fixed curriculum, much 
of the handwork being done in drawing 
periods and much oral composition being 
brought in incidentally. This method of 
procedure has proved to be a valuable 
asset with a mixed class of children, half 
of whom are of foreign parentage. 
ELAINE F. Rorer, 
Marshall School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OHIO EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Fifth Annual Educational Conference 
with Ohio schools, conducted by the College 
of Education of Ohio State University, will 
be held at Columbus, April 2, 3, and 4. 
There will be three general meetings and 
twenty-six sectional meetings, to be ad- 
dressed by approximately one hundred 
speakers. Among the persons who will 
address the general conference are: Glenn 
Frank, Editor of the Century Magazine; Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, President of Cornell 
University ; and William McAndrew, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Chicago. Sectional 
meetings will be held in all the regular and 
special subjects and a number of outside 
speakers have been engaged to address the 
sections. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION 

Recent bulletins of the American Library 
Association indicate a number of important 
forward movements in the library field. 
Among the most important of these is a plan 
for a reorganized adult education service by 
means of which adult readers can receive 
far more and better advice with regard to 
their reading than is now possible. This 
will be brought about through the use of 
specialists and a regular consultation pro- 
gram. Among the public libraries which 
have already established such service are 
those of Chicago, Omaha, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Indianapolis. 

Another important development is the 
appointment of a committee to take steps 
to organize a graduate school of librarian- 
ship. A thorough study of this problem 
has been made by the Chicago Library Club 
and a fairly exhaustive survey of conditions 
is planned for. This latter will enable the 


Board to establish a school to meet the ac- 
tual needs. 
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The Illinois State Library Extension 
Division recently published an offer to 
guide adults in their reading and received 
eighty responses during the first week. 
Courses now offered for which certificates 
are given on completion include: Child 
Study and Training; Psychoanalysis; In- 
terior Decoration; The Bible in the Light of 
Scientific Research; American Painting; 
and several courses prepared by the Amer- 
ican Library Association: Business, Journal- 
ism, Home Economics, etc. Each course 
prescribes a limited number of books in the 
order in which they ought to be read. 
Anyone in the state may enroll by applying 
to his public library, or directly to the 
Library Extension Division at Springfield. 
These agencies will lend the necessary 
books. The only cost to the borrower is 
postage on books which are not available 
locally. Any person who gives satisfactory 
evidence (by submitting a brief review of 
each book) of having completed one of the 
courses is given a state certificate signed by 
the Secretary of State, and, if the reading 
has been done under the direction of a pub- 
lic library, by the librarian and president of 
the library board. 


PROFESSIONAL READING IN MOBILE 


The teachers of Mobile, Alabama, have 
taken active steps toward providing an 
abundance of professional reading for the 
entire corps in the city. The plan, includ- 
ing the magazines which are subscribed for, 
is as follows: 

“Teachers of the elementary schools con- 
tribute thirty cents apiece for subscriptions 
to professional magazines. These maga- 
zines are kept in the central office and are 
for the use of all teachers in the grades. 
The list includes the following: 
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Child Welfare Magazine 
The Playground 
Bulletin of Pan-American Union 


National Geographic Magazine 

The Journal of Geography 

Historical Outlook 

English Journal 

World’s Work 

Educational Administration and Supervision . 
Educational Research Bulletin 

Teachers College Record 

Kindergarten—First Grade 

Primary Education 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
National School Digest 

The Elementary School Record............ 
. Journal of Educational Method 


“In addition, fifty members of this club 
subscribed individually to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD, a high class pro- 


fessional magazine. Several of these sub- 
scribers were beginners with a salary of 
$650.” 


THE PROBLEM OF CLERICAL HELP 


It is well known that one of the greatest 
difficulties in obtaining good supervision in 
an elementary school is that of organizing 
the time of the principal in the matter of 
office work. An important forward step 
has been taken in this respect by the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Mr. W. F. Webster, in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, by providing sys- 
tematic training for clerks somewhat after 
the fashion of normal school training for 
teachers. The plan in general involves a 
period of probationary service under direc- 
tion of a head clerk at the Superintendent’s 
office, followed by a cadetship in an ele- 
mentary school under the supervision of the 
principal and an expert clerk. When the 
candidate has reached a certain standard of 
proficiency, she is given a permanent assign- 
ment. Allotment of clerks is governed by 
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school enrollment. The schedule is as fol- 
lows: Elementary schools with enrollment 


Under 250 clerk one day a week 
From 250 to 500 “two days‘“ “ 
«500 “ 750 “three “ " 
750 ‘ 1000 “four 
1000 or over A full time clerk 


ac“ ““ 


In the high schools, both senior and junior, 
a clerk is provided for each 500 pupils. At 
the present time Minneapolis has 54 clerks 
in the elementary schools, 15 in the junior 
high schools, and 33 in the senior high 
schools. All these clerks are under the con- 
trol of the Civil Service Commission and 
must be qualified by the Commission before 
the School Board can employ them. 


ADVANCE IN SUNDAY SCHOOL METHODS 


In LaGrange, Missouri, a definite at- 
tempt is being made to apply modern pub- 
lic school methods to the work of the Sun- 
day School. For the past two years problem 
teaching has been tested in intermediate, 
senior, and adult classes. Recently exper- 
iments on a large scale have been conducted 
in primary and junior classes with special 
adaptations to each age group. The re- 
sults are thought to be unexpectedly good. 

The general plan is to adopt a theme and 
organize a series of problems about it. The 
lesson story is used as the concrete material 
for the solution of the problems. The 
teachers were provided with a specially pre- 
pared program of simple questions intended 
to help the children recall their own obser- 
vation and experiences for use in thinking 
about the problems. Mothers of the chil- 
dren were also furnished a home teaching 
program similar to the one used by the 
teacher. The results of the work were sub- 
jected to a specially devised test and have 
proved most encouraging. Those who are 
interested in the experiment may corre- 
spond with the Reverend David R. Piper, 
formerly pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
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in LaGrange, now with the David C. Cook 
Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


TRAINING FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL WORK 


During the summer of 1925 the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, in codperation with the 
Washington Junior High School of the city 
of Rochester, will conduct a school for 
teachers and supervisors of junior high 
school work. The Washington Junior High 
School will be open during the entire time of 
the session, with a laboratory school of five 
hundred typical school children. Practi- 
cally every phase of the regular activities of 
the school year will be carried on. The 
course of study is offered as a unit and in- 
cludes one hour daily of observation of in- 
struction activities in the high school. 


PROGRAM OF THE PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION IN SEATTLE 


Under the leadership of its president, Miss 
Jessie M. Lockwood, the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of Seattle, Washington, is carrying 
out during the present year a remarkable 
program of professional activity as appears 
in the following outline: 


To the Members of the Seattle Principals’ Associa- 
tion: 

Our principalship means leadership, and leader- 
ship in our profession is a leadership in service and 
in influence extending beyond the confines of our 
building boundaries and even the limits of our 
respective communities. 

In order to do our best work we need to asso- 
ciate with leaders in other lines of work, and they 
need to know us and our aims. 

If we, as principals, are clear seeing, mentally 
active, courageous, and honest, as citizens we may 
become a powerful stimulus to civic life. 

Our plan of work for this year recognizes these 
facts, and if coéperated in by every member of our 
Association must inevitably not only enlarge our 
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own outlook but effect a change in the public un- 
derstanding of education and its attitude toward 
it. 

Each member can codperate by bringing as his 
personal guest to our professional meetings leaders 
in his own community. This will bring large re- 
turns to our profession and to the school system. 

Jessie M. Lockwoon, President. 


THE TENURE OF TEACHERS 


The Research Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association reports that 
over 110,000 new teachers were required 
in 1922-1923 to take the places of those 
leaving the profession. Such a condition 
means a constantly changing procession of 
teachers. To reduce the turnover, twelve 
states have passed tenure laws which pro- 
vide permanent tenure for teachers during 
efficient service and good behavior. The 
outstanding features of these laws are as 
follows: 


1. A probationary period from one to three 
years. 

2. Valid reasons for discontinuing a teacher in 
his position: (a) immoral or unprofessional con- 
duct; (b) inefficiency or incapacity; (c) evident 
unfitness for teaching; (d) insubordination, viola- 
tion of or refusal to obey reasonable rules and 
regulations prescribed by government of schools; 
and (e) willful neglect of duty. 

3. Reasonable notice of intention to prefer 
charges against teacher, and right of counsel for 
teacher. 


Opinions from over a thousand in- 
dividual teachers as to what constitute 
just causes for dismissal emphasize the 
following: 


1. Manifest or proved physical disability. 

2. Proved lapse of moral character. 

3. Proved insubordination to reasonable rules 
and regulations of the employing authority. 

4. Continued inability to maintain discipline. 
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EDUCATION FROM ALL SIDES 

The books selected for special notice this 
month do not lend themselves very well to 
classification. The first is itself a miscel- 
lany, though the separate chapters all per- 
tain more or less to the scientific investiga- 
tion of teaching. The New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education 
has attained a large membership and is con- 
sequently able to begin the publication of an 
annual series of “Contributions.” Thirty- 
two writers are represented in the initial 
volume! and most of the school subjects 
are treated. There are besides several more 
general chapters, devoted to measurement, 
classification, plans for research, and the 
like. The secretary of the Society, Pro- 
fessor J. Carleton Bell, deserves great credit 
for his industry and skill in assembling the 
chapters and seeing the book through the 
press. 

Professor Smith’s treatment of the prob- 
lem of school discipline is distinctly mod- 
ern.2. Being an educational sociologist, he 
naturally lays great stress on the principles 
of social control and upon the participation 
of the pupils in management. In the effort 
to be brief, the author has robbed his book 
of the concrete illustrations which would 
have carried his message to the rank and 
file. His excellent questions and studies 
partly make up for this. 

Four recent publications have to do with 
the curriculum. Mr. Harap attempts to 
show how we may approach the problem of 
the curriculum by studying human need as 
it actually appears in life outside the school.’ 


1 Contributions to Education, Volume I. 
2 Constructive School Discipline. 


Selecting one phase, he deals at length with 
food, clothing, and shelter, and proceeds to 
the point of setting up numerous specific 
objectives after the manner of Professor 
Bobbitt. Like Professor Bobbitt, he leaves 
the practical course-of-study-maker just at 
the point where trouble begins, namely, 
the actual decision as to what to teach a 
particular grade or class and how. That 
question cannot be answered merely by an 
examination of adult needs, a fact Mr. 
Harap would freely admit. The writer 
appears to have done well the particular 
thing he attempted to do. 

Miss Salisbury has brought together the 
studies made in the Southern Branch of the 
University of California in the field of kin- 
dergarten-primary work in An Activity 
Curriculum. Her plan is to group her 
material under four separate chapters, 
namely, principles, activities, outcomes, and 
materials. This plan lacks some of the ad- 
vantages of the parallel column arrange- 
ment employed in the Conduct Curriculum 
already reviewed in these columns. The 
earnest searcher will find much that she can 
use; others are likely to pass by. 

Art, like handwriting, has suffered from 
overmuch adult imposition in the early 
grades. Miss Mathias shows how to avoid 
this. Her course was worked out in the 
public schools and bears the earmarks of 
authenticity. She builds throughout on 
natural childhood experiences and makes 
her program clear by means of numerous 
illustrations of children’s work, some of it in 
the actual colors used. 


Yonkers, N. Y. : World Book Co. 
By W. R. Smith. New York: American Book Co. 


3 The Education of the Consumer. By Henry Harap. New York: Macmillan Co. 


4 An Activity Curriculum, 
§ The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools. 


By Ethel I. Salisbury. San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
By Margaret E. Mathias. 


New York: Scribners. 
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Many writers fear to hamper the teacher 
by giving her models of school work. They 
present only principles. As a result, the 
teacher is compelled to follow such models 
as she has happened to see. Miss Clark 
offers actual units of work in geography 
which the teacher may incorporate in her 
course.1 Seventeen of these studies are 
for the primary grades. The remaining 
twenty-three are for the intermediate and 
higher grades. The time required for each 
unit is stated and lists of references both for 
pupils and for teachers are included. Su- 
pervisors will find this book useful in illus- 
trating the newer types of activity in geog- 
raphy and in helping teachers to ‘‘get away 
from the book.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
REVIEW 

The Southern California Educational 
Research Association has begun the publi- 
cation of a bimonthly periodical called The 
Educational Measurement Review, the first 
number of which appeared in January. The 
articles in this first number are brief and 
evidently intended, for the most part, to 
appeal to teachers with little or no specific 
training in this field. Besides articles there 
is a department of editorials and a depart- 
ment of reviews. The editor is Mr. J. Ha- 
rold Williams, Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Service in the Southern Branch 
of the University of California. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF MENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS 


In an article in Educational Research for 
January, Professor Edward L. Thorndike 
maps out a program for the improvement of 
measurements. He believes that we need 
to work out not means of measuring new 
things but better means of measuring the 
things we are now measuring. For ex- 
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ample, the units of present scales are arbi- 
trary and the real value of each step upward 
in the scores is not known. We are unable, 
moreover, to evaluate the particular trait 
to be measured. Intelligence, for instance, 
is a general term including a great many 
specific elements. 


CURRICULUM BUILDING IN ENGLISH 


The President's address at the Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, by Miss Essie Cham- 
berlain, was on the subject of ‘‘Curriculum 
Building in English.’”’ After reviewing the 
history of the Council and the work of its 
committees, Miss Chamberlain outlined a 
program of research to cover a period of 
years. She pointed out that it is necessary 
to have investigators free from other respon- 
sibilities, who can coérdinate the efforts of 
classroom teachers. She urged particularly 
the value of discovering what the present 
influence of the English Council and English 
Journal is and how it can be extended. 
The address appears in the English Journal 
for January. 


READING INTERESTS AND THE CONTENT 
OF SCHOOL READERS 


A scientific study of the content of fifteen 
second-grade readers is reported in the 
Teachers College Record for February, by 
Miss Emma B. Grant and Miss Margaret 
L. White. The authors first analyze and 
evaluate the interests which children have 
been found to have in reading. They then 
present in tabulated form an account of the 
content of the fifteen readers. Their result 
will prove highly suggestive both to text- 
book makers and to those in charge of the 
work of the primary grades. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN ARITHMETIC 
In the Elementary School Journal for Jan- 
uary will be found a useful summary of 
significant conclusions that have been 


1 Unit Studies in Geography. By Rose B. Clark. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 
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reached by general investigators relative to 
the subject of arithmetic, by Mr. J. C. 
Brown, President of State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. Beginning with the 
pioneer work of Rice in 1902, the author 
summarizes the work of more than a score 
of investigators including Wilson, Clapp, 
Osburn, Woody, and Thorndike. Two 
bibliographies are appended to the article, 
one devoted to scientific studies in arith- 
metic, the other to tests and measurements 
in arithmetic. 


THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 


Progressive Education for January-Feb- 
ruary-March is devoted to the subject of 
education of children in preschool years. 
Articles by G. E. Johnson, Arnold Gesell, 
M. V. O’Shea, and several others are in- 
cluded. Each article is supplemented with 
a bibliography, the whole constituting a 
valuable monograph on the preschool child. 


MORAL DANGERS OF THE PROJECT METHOD 


An unsigned article in Kindergarten and 
First Grade for February is devoted to the 
dangers that sometimes accompany the at- 
tempt to employ the Project Method. The 
writer cites instances to show that freedom 
is sometimes allowed to degenerate into law- 
lessness. She—it is evidently she — 
states that she has been shocked at the mis- 
takes made by her students after they have 
gone out to their work, and that she intends 
to avoid these weaknesses in the future by 
the type of experience which she gives the 
students while they are still in college. No 
doubt others could testify that the best 
meant instruction in the training school has 
produced fearful and wonderful results in 
the actual field of practice. In this respect 
the Project Method is probably not unique. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Many will be interested in the brief ex- 
position of manuscript writing, with illus- 
1 Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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trations, which appears in School and Home 
— organ of the Parents and Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City —for January. The writer, Ala M. 
Stone, made a recent visit to England and 
while there looked into the subject of man- 
uscript writing. On her return to this coun- 
try she introduced it into the first grade of 
the Brearley School, a private school in New 
York City. She believes the results to be 
satisfactory and quotes with approval fig- 
ures from a book, On the Technique of Manu- 
script Writing, by Marjorie Wise,! to prove 
the advantages of the new system. 
THE NEW BOOKS 


Teaching English in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools —A Manual of Method. 
By Paul Klapper. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+355. 

Good English in Speaking and Writing. By 
Nell J. Young and Frederick W. Mem- 


mott. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1925. Fourth Grade, pp. xxvii+262; 


Fifth Grade, pp. xxvii+308; Sixth Grade, 
pp. xxvii+292. 

The Decroly Class. By Amelie Hamaide. 
Translated from the French by Jean Lee 
Hunt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924. Pp. xxviii+318. Illus. $2.00. 

Progressive Methods of Teaching. By Mar- 
tin J. Stormzand. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xii+375. $2.00. 

Graphic Methods in Education. By J. Ha- 
rold Williams. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1924. Pp. xvii+319. $2.00. 

Old English Tales Retold. By Harriot B. 
Barbour. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. x+244. 

Modern Business Geography. By Ellsworth 
Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing. 
Pp. 352. Illustrations and maps. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1925. $2.00. 

Educational Jottings Abroad. By Raymond 
Walters. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 
1924. Pp. 85. 

















Contributions to Education, Volume One. 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education. Edited by J. Carle- 
ton Bell. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1924. Pp. 364. $2.00. 

Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teach- 
ing in Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
By Alhambra G. Deming. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1924. Pp. 213. 

A French Grammar. Simple and complete, 
arranged on new lines with Middle Index. 
By F. Lister. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. 
$.80. 

French Grammar Cahier. By F. Lister. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. $.52. 

The Silent Readers. By William D. Lewis, 
Albert L. Rowland, and Ethel H. M. 
Gehres. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1924. First Reader, pp. 167; Sec- 
ond Reader, pp. 221. Illus. 

The Improvement of the Written Examina- 
tion. By G. M. Ruch. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1924. Pp. 193. $1.80. 

General Language. By Sterling A. Leonard 
and Riah F. Cox. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., 1925. Pp.xvi+266. Illus. 

Chemistry for Boys and Girls. By Carlotta 
C. Greer and J. Cora Bennett. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. xviit+ 
776+68. Illus. $1.80. 

Prose and Poetry. By Cardinal Newman. 
Edited by George N. Shuster. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. xxvi+ 
196. $.60. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Education, 

1924: No. 157: The Ventilation of School 
Buildings, by John Rankin McLure; pp. 
130. No. 158: The Costs of Compulsory 
Attendance Service in the State of New 
York, by Whittier Lorenz Hanson; pp. 
122. No. 161: Values of New Type Ex- 
aminations in the High School, by Sterling 

G. Brinkley; pp. 121. No. 162: Content 

and Form in Tests of Intelligence, by Ed- 

win Maurice Bailor; pp. 74. No. 163: 
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Some Values Derived from Extensive Read- 
ing of General Science, by Francis Day 
Curtis; pp. 142. No. 165: Fiscal Support 
of Teachers Colleges, by Frederic Ruther- 
ford Hamilton; pp. 51. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Elementary School Standards for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching. By A.S. Barr. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 1924. 

Syllabus for a First Course in Educational 
Psychology. By F. B. Knight and G. M. 
Ruch. Iowa City, la.: lowa Supply Co. 

National League of Teachers’ Associations, 
Bulletin No. 12, December, 1924. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Vocational High School. 

Adult Education and the Library. Vol. I, 
No. 2, December 15, 1924. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph St. 

Curriculum Practices in the Junior High 
School and Grades 5 and 6. By James 
M. Glass. University of Chicago Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 25, November, 1924. 

Review of Lawrence Public Schools. Report 
of the Board of Education of Lawrence, 
Kansas, for the period, July, 1920—August, 
1924. Compiled by Superintendent 
Harry P. Smith. 

Preliminary Report on Supervision in County 
Demonstrations. By Benjamin J. Burris. 
Indianapolis: State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1924. 

The Teaching of the Social Studies. A Man- 
ual for High School Teachers. Balti- 
more, Md.: Maryland School Bulletin, 
Vol. VI, No. 4, December, 1924. 

Bulletin of the San Francisco Grade Teach- 
ers’ Association. Vol. VIII, No. 3, Jan- 
uary, 1925. 333 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Course in Citizenship Through Character 
Development, Grades I to VIII. Boston: 
Public Schools, Printing Department, 
School Document No. Io. 











Recent Riverside Textbooks in Education Recent 


Issues 





PROGRESSIVE METHODS OF TEACHING 


By Martin J. Stormzanp, Professor of Education, University of Southern California. 


The author sums up in a clear, simple style the best of the general methods of 
instruction current in our most progressive schools. Each of these general methods 
is evaluated with its points of strength and weakness, and enough detail and 
illustratioMare offered to make the method so described usable by the teacher of 
limited training. $2.00 


GRAPHIC METHODS IN EDUCATION 


By J. Harotp Wittiams, Psychologist, Los Angeles Diagnostic Clinic, Leéturer in 
Education, University of California, Southern Branch. 


This book explains the meaning and uses of charts in education and other forms of 
human welfare work. It shows in a ieee way how to prepare charts, what 
instruments are needed, how to plan charts for the most effective presentation, and 
how to judge charts in the light of approved standards of efficiency. Practically 
every form of graphic presentation is shown. $2.00 
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Do You Teach the Social Sciences? 


Here is a real American Atlas to help you 


Goode’s School Atlas 


By PROFESSOR J. PAUL GOODE 
University of Chicago 


Among its 300 maps are physical, 
political, density-of-population, rain- 
fall, temperature, products, relief, 
historical, soils, railway, cities-and- 
their environs, and commerce maps. 


The world is covered but 
America is Featured 
This atlas is low-priced enough for 
class use. It is indispensable for 
reference. 
Write for Circular 
Rand M¢Nally & Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
(Dept. C-161) 








Three Good Books for 
Successful ‘Teaching 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech, in Primary Grades 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games is an ad- 
mirable means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. 
Habitual mistakes are by means of these games repeated and 
repeated in correct form in the heat and enthusiasm of the 





game so that the correct form will keep coming up as long as 
one lives. Price, 75 cents. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by 
months — from September to June — for the first four years 
ofschool. They assemble an unusual number of appropriate 
verses and little stories, all chosen with reference to their 
literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for children. 
Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, 
Nature Study and Games. Price, 75 cents. 





LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 


A needed book. It is a guide in number work and arith- 
metic, and supplies much drill on the tables, the lack of 
which leaves children inaccurate and inefficient in arith- 
metic. This book on your desk will be a constant source of 
recreation and inspiration. 256 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
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